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ES, to-morrow was the 

day. Louie could not 

help something like a 
Shiver as she realized it. It 
had been so pleasant, so more 
than pleasant, here at Cousin Dane’s; and they 
all loved and wanted her. And to-morrow— 
to-morrow she must decide if it was to be this 
sweet and luxurious life for her, or if she must 
go home to very different conditions, to the 
small house, the little, unmannerly children— 
to the stepmother. 

Cousin Dane had been very fond of Louie’s 
mother, and perhaps part of the reason that he 
was fond of Louie now was that she seemed to 
him the image of her mother at her years. 
When her mother died he had begged her father 
to give him Louie. 

The father had hesitated at first. It was 
true that his means were narrow—but to divide 
his family! 

However, he gave a provisional consent; 
Louie was to return to him some day, when 
things brightened. 

That day had come. Cousin Dane, without 
thinking at all of the result as it affected 
Louie, had put Stephen Colvin in the way of 
a business transaction that made a material 
change for the better in his fortunes; and 
Mr. Colvin had married again, married a per- 
son whom, as he wrote Louie, he was sure 
she would love, and whom Louie was sure she 
should not love. 

And he had written Louie that now he 
wished her to come home. 

Cousin Dane had protested and Louie had 
been silent; and at last Mr. Colvin came to see 
about it, and when he went away said he would 
come with his new wife and spend part of 
Sunday with Cousin Dane, and then Louie 
should be allowed to choose with which house- 
hold her lot should be cast. 

King, king, give a thing, and never take it 
back again,’’ said Cousin Dane, who was a 
merry soul, 

‘Il never gave Louie,’’ said Mr. Colvin. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t feel it right to separate her perma- 
hently from her brothers. ’’ 

“‘What’s the matter with my Emily and 
Sidney for her brother and sister ?’’ 

You know that is an entirely artificial 
relation —”? 

“But now, Stevie, consider,’’ Cousin Dane 
interrupted him. ‘You live in a country vil- 
‘age, In a house—now pardon plain speaking to 





your old friend and cousin—with—well, with 
very few conveniences. ’’ 

**That is true.’’ 

‘And your circumstances —’’ 

‘‘Are poor at the best, yes,’’ admitted Mr. 
Colvin. ‘‘And it is true that there are no 
luxuries such as Louie has had.’’ 

‘Yet you want this little girl of yours and 
mine, who has had two years of every enjoyment 
and luxury, to leave this house, which —’’ 

‘*Which is a palace in comparison. ’’ 

‘*Her own suite of rooms, half of a French 
maid, the little festivals, dinner-parties and 
evening parties that Emily and Sid give, the 
concerts, the drives, her own little pony-trap, 
too, the journeys to the sea and the hills, the 
hothouse flowers —’’ 

**In short, all that your own young people 
enjoy.’’ 

‘*To go to a home where her unaccustomed 
hands are to help out when the one maid fails, 
where there is much to do, in any event—too 


|much—little children to be cared for—and no 


flowers, no luxuries, and a stepmother. ’’ 

**And the last,’’ said Mr. Colvin, ‘‘I consider 
the greatest blessing that could have fallen into 
her life. ’’ 

‘*Well, Stevie, that’s for you to say,’’ said 
Cousin Dane, leaning back and laughing. ‘‘I 
doubt if Louie will agree with you. And to 
tell you the positive truth, I think all this is 
very selfish of you. You are standing tremen- 
dously in Louie’s light. She is very valuable to 
Emily. She is a good influence on Sid. She 
is a comfort to me. She is a rare child. If 
she stays with me she will be provided for, 
when I die, as if she were my own. What can 
you do for her like that ?’’ 

Mr. Colvin was silent for a little while — 
silent and thoughtful. 

“It is true,’’ he said then, rising and walk- 
ing up and down the room, without feeling the 
Oriental rug on which he trod or seeing the 
walls with the white busts’ gleaming against 
the old blue-green tapestry, ‘‘I can give her 
little or no money, few, very few, luxuries, 
only small pleasures; but I can give her the 
love of father and mother and brothers —’’ 

**She has what is the same thing now. ’’ 

**I can give her the power to do good, to 















make sacrifices, to strengthen her better nature, 
to know that she has made happiness that 
would not have been but for her.’’ 

‘*You speak,’’ suggested Cousin Dane, ‘‘as 


if it were really conferring a benefit to make a | 


person poor!’’ 

‘*Well, Dane, I’m not going to be tyrannical,’’ 
said Mr. Colvin, pausing in his walk to look 
out at the clear blue winter sky and the thin 
white clouds drifting across it, a sky that always 
seems to belong to the spaces before the courts 
of the unknown country. ‘‘The child is mine; 
but you have been very good to her. I appre- 
ciate it. I will come again at Easter. And 
then Louie shall make her own choice between 
us.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Cousin Dane, ruefully, ‘‘of 
course I must submit. The law is on your 
side. It’s hard on Emily, though. And it 
isn’t quite just, after you’ve let her grow into 
our affections. ’’ 

‘*She can come often to see you.’’ 

‘I tell you what, Stephen Colvin,’’ cried 
Cousin Dane, half-angrily, ‘‘I’ll have no fast 
and loose about this! If she goes, she goes to 
stay! I don’t want her back on exasperating 
little visits. I won’t have her! 
she’s yours. It’s all or nothing.’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said Mr. Colvin. ‘‘And if 
my girl chooses you, Dane, am I to see her 
no more?’’ 

“Oh, that’s quite a different matter. Yes, 
of course, you can see her all you please.’’ 
Cousin Dane smiled benignantly and Mr. Colvin 
laughed a little grimly. 

Louie had been told of this conversation, and 
that was why she shivered now that the eventful 
Easter season was at hand. ‘‘But I know very 
well what I shall do,’’ said Louie to herself, 
as Victorine brushed out and braided her long 
hair. ‘‘I have been here more than two whole 
years, and Cousin Dane is almost the same 
thing asafather. I have had Emily’s governess 
and Sidney’s masters, and I’m sure it would 
be very ungrateful of me to leave now. 
don’t want to. 

‘Why, the idea!’’ and Louie almost said it 
aloud. ‘‘Going back to that little house and 
front yard, and those noisy, rude children, 
after this house and the lovely gardens and 


She’s mine or | 


And I | 


greenhouse and grapery, and 
all the pleasant people going 
and coming! I should never 
go to concerts or any other really 
good entertainments — papa 
| could afford nothing like that; no more pretty 
gowns, no chocolates. And when I had grown 
up I should have to work for my living, like 
the child born on Saturday—teach school or sew 
or do typewriting, or something of the sort. 
I can’t imagine how papa can want me to give 
up all this for that! Of course I love papa. 
I’m sorry for him—married to that woman, too. 
All she wants of me is to help her about the 
house and the children. I know she is putting 
papa up to this! 

‘*There, Victorine, that will do nicely. Did 
you put out the blue chiffon or the muslin? I 
think for an Easter-eve party white is best, 
| don’t you?’’ 

**Tf mademoiselle will look,’’ said Victorine; 
and there on the bed lay the loveliest gown of 
white lace, with little white satin ribbons and 
| bows running down its length like a shining 
| rivulet, and a wreath of tiny Scotch roses for 
| the hair. 
| ‘*The cousin of mademoiselle, he orders it,’’ 
| said Victorine, ‘‘and Mademoiselle Emily, she 
| have the other.’’ 





| Oh, how good Cousin Dane is!’’ cried 
| Louie. 
**And how good little Louie is!’’ thought 


| Cousin Dane, when Louie, looking, in all her 
| new bravery, white and sweet as an Easter 
| lily, ran to thank him. 

What a pleasant evening it was! Once before, 
at one of their parties, a juggler, whom Cousin 
Dane had brought in, did wonderful. things, 
turning a handkerchief into a rabbit, and the 
rabbit into -a rose, and the rose into boxes of 
| bonbons for each guest; but to-night it was 
| more quiet. 

There was a great canvas stretched at the 
farther end of the long hall, and a lecturer, 
with a magic lantern, showed them the most 
beautifully colored views of Palestine. 

Then suddenly all the lights went out, and 
| there came a soft glow over in the dark bay 
| window, and it grew to clear light and took 
the shape of an egg that might have been the 
fabled roc’s egg, and that slowly opened. All 
singing together, a score of birds flew out, 
carrying between beak and claw a small filigree- 
silver Easter lily, and leaving with each person 
the lovely souvenir, the birds flew back on their 














unseen wires. The light grew dim, and all 
was dark again until the sconces and chandeliers 
flamed up, and egg and birds were gone. 

Cousin Dane was moving about, very well 
pleased with the success of his mechanical toy ; 
and the girls were pinning their silver lilies to 
their gowns, and the boys were laying theirs 
aside to take home to their mothers. 

And then there came a sound of harps and 
flutes from the soft spring darkness under the 
windows, and of boys’ voices singing an Easter 
hymn. 

After the singers came in they all had ices, 
some in the shape of an egg lying in its nest 
of spun sugar, and some in the shape of a lily, 
with pistil and stamens of spun sugar. 

Emily and Louie sighed with the pleasant 
fatigue of pure happiness as they laid their 
heads that night upon their pillows, surrounded 
as they were with the love and care of one who 
desired no greater happiness than to make hap- 
piness for them. 

It was on her way to church in the bright 
Easter sunshine the next morning that this 
thought occurred more forcibly to Louie, as she 
saw Cousin Dane’s smiling face when he looked 
at Emily or at herself or Sidney. It caused 
her to stop for a moment to think if she made 
happiness for any one. No; in all these pleasant 
seasons she had been giving nothing, except as 
circumstances gave for her ; she had been taking, 
taking! 

She looked round the church, and wondered 
how many were trying to make the world 
happy. 

There was old Mr. Page; he gave a great 
deal to charity, to be sure, but he shooed the 
children off his sidewalk. ‘There was Mrs. 
Veasey, who took all the children in the parish 
to the pantomime once a year, but—what was 
she doing, busying herself with other people’s 
sins and follies when she ought to be attending 
to her own! 

There was a lady sitting in the visitors’ pew 
who did not look as if she had ever had a sin 
or a folly. 

The light from a window cast a soft illumi- 
nation on her sweet, pale face, a sort of pearly 
light, as if the spirit showed through. Her 
gray dress and bonnet were very simple and 
inexpensive; but seeing her face, one did not 
think of her clothes. 

She was gazing at the altar, and as Louie 
looked there, too, at the great palm-trees, the 
banks of blooming plants the children were to 
take away, the tall vases, lifting up tall lilies, 
the offering to heaven, as it were, of the first 
blossoming of the new spring, it suddenly 
seemed to her that it would be pleasant to have 
something in herself to offer, too, and in some 
unspoken way she knew that lady had. 

“Lord, let the best of me this hour 
In resurrection seek for Thee, 
And as my spirit from the grave, 
Now let the ange! rise in me!” 
the choir was singing. The lady was softly 
singing, too; and then before she knew it 
Louie was singing with all her heart. 

When Louie, who had taken a stroll on the 
avenue with Emily, full of the sense of spring 
in soft air and budding boughs, ‘went into the 
house at last, her father met her, and going 
into the drawing-room, led her up to some one 
who was sitting with Cousin Dane. It was 
the lady in gray. 

Behind her, and almost clinging to her in 
their embarrassment among strangers, were two 
of the boys, Louie’s brothers; the two younger 
boys had been left at home. The lady rose and 
took her hand, and then gently drew her to 
herself and into her arms. 

‘‘Is it my little daughter?’’ she said. ‘‘I 
saw you. I heard you singing in church. Oh, 
I think we could love each other!’’ And to 
Louie’s surprise, she herself was replying, ‘‘Oh, 
1 love you now!’’ 

Just then dinner was announced, and Cousin 
Dane gave his arm to Mrs. Colvin; and while 
the butler, at the side-table, carved the roast 
and the Easter ham stuffed with chives and 
shallots, after the old Virginia receipt, Cousin 
Dane took occasion to recount incidents of his 
and Stephen Colvin’s youth that made the little 
boys open their eyes. 

**You see, he had no mother and I had no 
sister,’’ said Mr. Colvin. 

‘*That is so,’’ said Cousin Dane. ‘‘ We 
were without the refining feminine influence 
which gives little boys doughnuts to keep out 
of the way,’’ and he gave the lads a laughing 
look they did not in the least comprehend. 

But although Louie ate her dinner after a 
fashion, and answered when she was spoken 
to, she was too busy with her thoughts to hear 
much of what was going on at the table. 

Her poor father—how lonely he had been, 
how much he must have endured in these sad 
years without wife or daughter! And she, 
alter recovering from the blow of her mother’s 
death, had been having every enjoyment all 
this time! 

And the little boys—how they had needed her! 
How good it was that now they had a mother! 
How the mother in that house must need the 
companionship of a daughter! 

What a world of little things there was which 
she could have done for her father, which she 
could do now! What it might be to those four 
boys, as they were growing up, to have a sister 
to love! And this sweet woman, who had come 
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to make her father happier, and to whom the 
boys already clung—oh, it was not fair she 
should have it all to do alone! 

A great wave of love for her father surged 
up and warmed her heart. She loved Cousin 
Dane, too,—it was hard,—and Sid and Emily. 
She looked at them, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes. But right is right, she was saying; and 
they all had so much more to enjoy in this 
house than in the other. Oh, they could do 
without her best! 

She was only a little thing; she did not quite 
see why any one wanted her. But little or not, 
she seemed to be necessary to that other house, 
that house with so few. luxuries, so few 
pleasures. She must make herself one of its 
pleasures. 


She left the table as soon as she might, and’ 


went up to her own rooms, 

A half-hour afterward she called Victorine 
in, and was very busy for a little while. 
‘*Now those things can be sent on by 
express,’’ she said, ‘‘and I will take just this 





bag to-day.’ Then she turned for a long look 
at’ the dear walls within which she had been 
so happy, and so thoughtless of the happiness 
of others, and closed the door behind her and 
ran down-stairs. 

**T am all ready, papa!’’ she cried. ‘‘And, 
Cousin Dane, you know I love you, you know 
I thank you, you know that Emily and Sid —’’ 
and then tears stopped her. 

“T know,’ roared Cousin Dane, ‘‘that I 
wouldn’t have cared a brass farthing for you if 
you hadn’t chosen to go with your father! 
And as for all I said—well, how are the might- 
be’s fallen! Do you suppose we can do without 
you altogether? You’re to come for a long 
visit whenever you can be spared. And we’ll 
have our summer journeys all the same, Louie, 
and one with Europe in it when the time is 
ripe.’’ 

The new mother bent and kissed her. ‘‘It is 
Easter day, my daughter,’ she whispered. 
‘*You will be happy with us—for the angel 
has risen in your heart!’’ 


— 


A QUIET N NGHI WITH JOSEPH 


OSEPH had stayed all 
night with me a num- 
ber of times, perhaps 

twelve, before he asked 
me to spend the night 
with him, and even when 





1 THREW MYSELF 
AGAINST THE DOOR. ho at last invited me he 


did it rather diffidently. ‘‘You see,’’ he said, 
“it is so quiet and stupid on a farm at night 
that I am afraid you’ll feel lonely and home- 
sick, especially as you and I will be nearly 
alone. There is always such 
a jolly crowd at your house. ’’ 

Joseph was my chum and 
classmate in the A year at 
the high school. His father 
had a farm some five miles 
out of town on the Grantham 
road, and Joseph walked in 
every morning and out every 
night. 

He did not mind the walk- 
ing, for he was almost a 
six-footer, and big and strong 
in proportion, but when the 
weather was particularly bad 
he would sometimes consent 
to stay all night with me. 

“‘All right,’? he said, in 
his solemn, serious way. ‘‘If 
you are willing to spend a 
quiet evening with a farmer, 
and go to bed early and rise 
before the sun, and if you 
think you won’t be bored to death, come along. 
But I warn you that it will be pretty dull.’’ 

I was glad enough to visit him, and was quite 
willing to take the risk of being lonely, and I 
told him so. 

We started as soon as school was dismissed 
for the day; and as it was Friday, this was 
early. The walk in the crisp winter air was 
delightful. I liked walking, and I liked talking 
to Joseph, and I liked hearing him talk, espe- 
cially the last. 

He was so intensely serious in all he said and 
did that 1 suppose he made an effective foil 
to my more hasty and shallow character; his 
deliberate speech and movements seemed to me 
the acme of sedate manliness. 

When we reached Joseph’s home we found 
no one there except the hired man and the 
kitchen girl, for Joseph’s father and 
mother had driven down to Grantham to 
an anniversary party, and were to stay 
all night. 

I followed Joseph round while he did 
his chores at the barns, and then it was 
supper-time, and after that we played 
checkers until we both began to yawn so 
that we could not see the checker-board. 
Then we went up-stairs to bed. 

As we climbed the stairs Joseph in- 
sisted on apologizing again for the quiet 
evening. 

**You see,’”’? he drawled, ‘‘it is very 
different from life in the city. Agricul- 
ture has a quieting effect on mankind.’’ 

Then he went on with one of his long, 
slow, philosophical talks that had a far 
more quieting effect on me than my 
agricultural experiences had had, for if 
I was half-asleep when we started, I 
was quite asleep before I tumbled into 
the bed. 

But almost before I touched my pillow, 
as it seemed to me, I felt some one 
shaking me, and with my eyes half- 
open I saw it was Joseph. He was partly 
dressed, and I sleepily asked him if it was 
morning. 

‘No, Walter,’’ he said, ‘‘it is not morn- 
ing, but I have wakened you because I thought 
you might like to vary the monotony of your 
country experiences. Get up!’’ 

He finished dressing more rapidly than I 











AS WE HURRIED THROUGH 
THE HOUSE. 











should have thought pos- | 
into 





was sufficiently awake to 
ask him the reason for “I HAVE HIM, 
turning out at that hour. peecupy coast 

Joseph explained, very briefly for him, that 
they had been missing a good many chickens 
lately, and that he had just heard a suspicious 
commotion in the chicken-house. He was 
going out to catch the 
chicken-thief. 


**Chicken - thief!’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Won’t we get 
shot ?’” 


I really had no wish to 
intrude on a gentleman in 
the pursuit of his vocation if 
he was in the habit of shoot- 
ing. 
‘*Chicken-thieves do not 
shoot, Walter,’’ said Joseph ; 
“‘they get shot.’’ 

He said it in a manner 
that seemed to leave no room 
for argument, and to prove 
his point he picked up a shot- 
gun as we hurried through 


quietly, and as he opened 
the. kitchen door the cold 
winter wind blew full in our 
faces. I do not like to admit that I was in the 
least frightened; I like to think it was the 
cold; but for some reason or other my teeth 
began to chatter. If I was frightened, you 
must remember that I was not used to quiet 
country nights. 

As we crept toward the chicken - house, 
Joseph told me in careful detail what he 
intended to do. 

There was one window in the chicken-house, 
some eight feet above the ground, and the 
only entrance was the door. The door had 
a strong bolt on the outside and opened 











could stand up on that and reach the thief as 
he emerged. 

It was all so simple and easy that I wanted 
to tell Joseph he would have plenty of time to 
shut the door and run round to the window 
before the thief could get out, but it did not 
take nearly so long to reach the chicken-house 
as it has taken me to tell it, and I only 
managed to chatter, ‘‘Cuk—cuk— can’t —’’ 
before we were there. 

‘*Now!’’ shouted Joseph, and in sheer des- 
peration I threw myself furiously against the 
door and pushed it shut and slipped the bolt 
into place. 

It was much easier than I had thought, 
but I felt like a hero when I had done it, or, at 
least, as much like a hero as a person who is 
shaking from head to foot can feel. 

I had never in my life thought there was 
any particularly pleasant side of a chicken- 
house, but I was at that moment supremely 
glad that I was on my side of that chicken- 
house instead of on Joseph’s side. 

I decided to stay right there and guard the 
door, whatever might happen. It seemed the 
safest place. 

We had undoubtedly caught our thief, for at 
the moment the bolt slipped I heard him jump 
for the door. 

Then I heard Joseph say, ‘‘Ah, ha!’’ or 
something of a like nature, and there was a 
shot, and more scrambling, and the squawking 
of chickens, and a lot of tumbling, and then 
the noise of breaking ice and splashing water, 
and Joseph called to me, quite calmly. 

I managed to force myself round the corner 
of the chicken-house, and what I saw was 
Joseph, lying on his stomach across the top of 
the hogshead, bearing down with all his weight 
and strength on the lid. 

**T have him, Walter,’’ he said, in his gentle 
drawl, ‘‘but I can’t go away from here or he 
will get out, and he has a pistol. Run to the 
tool-house —’’ 

I would have told him that I could not run 
to the tool-house if 1 had been able to tell him 
anything, but I was saved the necessity of trying 
to get any words between my lively teeth by 
the appearance of the hired man, who had been 
roused by the shot. 

‘*Mike,’’ said Joseph, with remarkable calm- 
ness, ‘‘I have our chicken-stealer in this hogs- 
head, but I can’t get down because I have to 
hold the lid on. Just run to the tool-house and 
get the hammer and nails. ’’ 

Mike ran. I can still remember the remark- 
ably broad angles his legs made as he went to 
the tool-house and back. 

Joseph told him what to do next. The lid 
fitted snugly on a cleat inside the hogshead, 
and Mike drove half a dozen nails through. the 
side of the hogshead into the lid. It was not 
as easy to do as it sounds, for the hogshead 
was solid oak. 

Joseph said afterward that the chicken-thief 
said a good many interesting things while the 
lid was being nailed on, but I did not hear 
him, partly on account of the noise my teeth 
were making and partly because the chickens 
the thief had taken with him into the barrel 
kept squawking so. 

But when Joseph got off the lid the man in 
the hogshead shot again. It sounded like a 
giant firecracker in a barrel, but the man fired 
the pistol only once. 

He must have been nearly deafened by the 
noise; you know how sound is multiplied in 
a@ confined space. It was pure nonsense for 
the man to shoot, anyway, as the oak was so 
thick that the balls 
of his small caliber 





outward, so that it would be an easy 
matter to push the door shut and bolt it. 

He asked me if I could do that, and I 
tried to say no, but my teeth were clicking 


DRAWINGS BY W. B. BROWN. 


HE WOULD HAVE BEEN QUITE SAFE BUT FOR 


HIS OWN CARELESSNESS. 


so that Joseph seemed to think I had used the 
telegraphic code word for yes. 

While I was closing the door Joseph intended 
to stand beneath the window, and when the 
thief, if he happened to be inside, tried to get 
out of the window, Joseph would, as he said, 
capture him. There was a. large hogshead 
below the window, and Joseph thought that he 








pistol could not pen- 
etrate it. 

When the lid was 
firmly nailed, Jo- 
seph stood back and 
looked at the hogs- 
head. 

“There are two 
things we must do 
without delay,’’ he 
said, after he had 
satisfied himself that 
Mike had made a 
neat job. ‘‘Oneis to 
let in some air, and 
the other is to let 
out some water.’’ 

The hogshead had 
been half-full of water when the thief fell into 
it, and the water had had a good coating of ice 
on top, so you can understand that the man 
in the barrel was in a rather uncomfortable 
place. It was not like Joseph to let a human 
being suffer needlessly, even if that human being 
were a chicken-thief. 

Joseph sent Mike to the tool-house again, this 
time for the brace and bit, and when they were 
brought, Joseph began boring holes in the top 
of the hogshead. 

He bored them in the top so that if the man 
wanted to shoot through his air-holes he could 
only shoot up in the air, while if the holes were 
in the side of the hogshead, we might forgetfully 
walk before them and get hurt. Joseph never 
neglected details. 

When he had made four air-holes, which he 
said were quite sufficient to supply the prisoner, 
Joseph lay down in the snow and bored a hole 
near the bottom of the hogshead, and when hc 





THE SHERIFF CAME 
OUT. 

















had this hole finished, the water spurted out in 
a very brisk and satisfactory manner. 

“T am not sure,’ said Joseph, ‘‘that the 
man will think this a kindness, for I have 
noticed that one does not feel the cold while in 
the water nearly so much as when just out 
of the water, but it must be 
done for his own good. Other- 
wise he might get faint and fall 
in and drown. ’”’ 

We stood round, watching the 
water spurt out until the hogs- 
head was empty,—except for 
the man and the ice and the 
chickens,—and then Joseph 
said: 

‘‘We must not let the man 
take cold. For if our captive 
took a bad cold, it might turn 
into pneumonia, and he might 
die. ’’ 

So Mike brought some wood, 
and we made a small fire near 
the hogshead. 

I think at first the man must 
have thought we intended burn- 
ing him alive, for he made a 
great noise; but Joseph knocked 
on the barrel with the hammer 
to silence him, and then shouted 
his intentions. 

After that the man kept still, 
but the chickens continued to 
squawk. You cannot reason 
with chickens. 

When the hogshead was rea- 
sonably warm, the ice inside 
melted and ran out through the 
bung-hole Joseph had made, 
and in a little while the man 
called out, ‘*Too hot!’’ and we 
moved the fire away a short 
distance. 

After we had done that the 
man seemed as comfortable as 
could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, although he con- 
tinued to complain, or rather to 
express his exasperation at the 
whole affair. 

Whenever this became too un- 
pleasant, Joseph knocked on 
the hogshead with his hammer 
until the man made less noise 
and the chickens more. 

We stood for some time, dis- 
cussing what we should do with 
the captive. 

The hired man was in favor 
of going back to bed and doing 
something in the morning; but 
he did not suggest anything to 
do in the morning, and it was 
very evident that his main idea 
was to get back to bed as quickly 
as possible. I was quite willing 
to go back to bed, too, but I did 
not like to say so, and I was 
ready to do whatever Joseph 
proposed. 

“TI do not think it would be 
right to leave him here alone all 
night,’’ said Joseph, ‘*because 
when this fire burns out it will 
be fearfully cold in that hogs- 
head, and we have no right to 
make the man suffer, even if he 
is a prisoner and a chicken-thief. 
Neither do we dare to build a 
big fire and leave it, for besides 
the danger of baking him, there 
is the danger of the hogshead 
catching fire and roasting him. 
-And I know none of us want 
to sit out here in the cold until 
daybreak. So the only thing 
to do is to take him to town 
and deliver him to the proper 
authorities. ’’ 

The hired man grumbled at 
this and propounded a dozen 
reasons for not attempting it, 
but Joseph was inexorable, and 
there was nothing for Mike to 
do but to hitch the team to the 
farm wagon. 

Then, while two of us 
watched the hogshead, the other 
went to the house and brought 
out our overcoats and comforters. Mike wanted 
to back the wagon into the chicken-yard, 
but to do so he would have had to break down 
a portion of the fence, and Joseph would not 
have it. 

“We will roll the hogshead out to the 
wagon, ” he said. 

“No, you won’t, either,’’ said the man in 
the hogshead, who had evidently been listen- 
ing. ‘*I won’t be rolled. ’? 

Mike, who was disgusted with the whole pro- 
ceeding, did not like this, 

“You have nothing to say about it,’’? he 
shouted, ‘and if you say much more we’ll 
roll the hogshead end over end all the way to 
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Joseph would have interposed, but the man 
spoke again. 


“‘T tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘if you roll me I’ll kill 
these two chickens, ’’ 


““Now see here, my friend,’ said Joseph, 











in a tone expressive of some impatience, ‘‘you | cask was a large one, and we could hear his 
will not kill those chickens. I do not get | shoes scraping on the staves as he crawled up 
angry easily, but I have treated you with | the constantly descending side to preserve his 
marked consideration. It has now become | equilibrium. 

necessary to the interests of the community At the gate to the chicken-yard we had to 





| bitterly. 














‘If I had one of you amateurs in this 
barrel,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d show you how to roll it 
right. You don’t know the first principles 
about handling a barrel.’’ 


But we loaded him safely at the next 


that your hogshead should be rolled a little, | turn the hogshead up on its end, for it was too | attempt, and secured the hogshead in its place 
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What Easter Owes to Good Friday. 


By Charles Wagner, 
Butbor of “The Simple Life.” 


LOVE EASTER, with its tranquil certitude that death is 

vanquished. Easter! It is a brightness of the soul more beau- 

tiful than the brightness of the day, more evident than the sun. 
I would that I could carry into all hearts filled with shadow, veiled 
in mourning, a ray of that divine dawn. 

Why, then, do so many Christians fail to catch the vivifying 
secret of this royal day ? 

It is because they do not know what Easter owes to Good 
Friday. The glory of Easter is not directly accessible to us. To 
conquer it we must pass through the “via dolorosa.’’ Such is 
the meaning of the Scriptures, and life confirms and illustrates the 
Scriptures. Superficial man sees the spirit of God only in the 
miracle that rends the rock of the tomb into fragments, and he 
stretches out his hand to grasp the miracle; but his hand remains 
empty. The Christian soul throughout the ages is not thus 
deceived. It says, ‘‘ From the Cross, the Crown.”’ 

& & & & 

Thou tellst me, brother, that thou canst not believe in the 
Easter message. Thou dost not astonish me beyond measure. 
Didst thou see the Christ die? And those who, like Him, die for love 
of others? Hast thou felt the greatness of those vanquished for God, 
for justice? Hast thou wished to be able to die like them? If 
these things are unknown to thee, how canst thou discern the 
Easter message? Thou hast not the eyes to bear that light. 

The crucible of life is terrible. In our nights, in our dungeons, 
in our supreme struggles, show us not the Risen, but the Crucified 
One! It is from His dead eyes that the eternal dawn of Easter is 
kindled. To die as He died, to die with Him, is to spell the 
unknown Verb of the true life. There is no other school to liberate 
men from the hideous chains of all their slaveries, and from the 
most awful of all —their slavery to death. There is no other school 
that does this but the school of the Cross. 

If, then, thou wouldst bathe thy soul in the victorious brightness 
of Easter, know this: Easter is the supernatural daylight; Good 
Friday the night of anguish, from whose bosom the cry arises on 
the air, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 

But do not misapprehend — this light comes from that night. 
There, in the thick darkness, opens the door into the “‘ kingdom that 
cometh not with observation.”’ 

h & 

It is Thou, O Christ! It is Thy spirit which is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life! Have pity upon us who are children in faith! 
Thou Who hast trod the dust of our earth! Thou Who hast passed 
through our twilights! Thou Who hast lain with us in the tomb, 
that the tomb might be less dark! Holy Victim of Calvary! Man 
of Sorrows! May the Father Who sent Thee reveal Thee to our 
eyes. May our souls across our humble religious: symbols be 
granted a glimpse of Thine ineffable grandeur. 

Come and tell us words of life, Thou Who art life eternal ! 

Sound the awakening in our torpor, in our lassitude! Sound the 
trumpet of morning through the night of our graves! 

And in this Easter time may all that is divine in us thrill and 
rise in holy insurrection against death and all its conspirators, and 
for life and all its alliances. Amen. 


& 
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and if you retaliate on the chickens you will 
have to pay for it.’’ 

**If you roll me I’ll kill the chickens,’’ 
repeated the man, doggedly. 

For answer Joseph motioned all of us to get 
on one side of the hogshead, and we slowly 
pushed it over on its side, keeping carefully 
away from the head, in which the holes had 
been made. 

Then, quite as carefully, Joseph began rolling 
the hogshead toward the wagon. 

At the first movement one of the chickens 
squawked excitedly, as chickens do when they 
are suddenly seized, and then there was a flap, 
flap against the inside of the hogshead, and 
that chicken was still. The man had wrung 
its neck. 

‘*Told you so!’’ he shouted. 

Joseph made no reply, but he continued to 
roll the hogshead. 

The man was not cramped for room, for the 





wide to roll through, and it was while we were | 
| delivered in.good condition. ’’ 


up-ending it that the man killed the other 
chicken. 

To get the hogshead on the wagon, Mike 
brought a plank, and up this inclined plane we 
cautiously rolled the man. 

As the hogshead proceeded the plank swayed 
unsteadily, and the man was quite free with 
instructions. 

**Go easy!’’ he called. ‘‘Take your time! 
There ain’t any rush, gentlemen. ’’ 

He was evidently afraid we would drop him, 
but he would have been quite safe but for his 
own carelessness. 

As long as he kept in the middle of the 
hogshead he helped balance it; but when we 
had him just at the top of the plank he must 
have sat down suddenly toward one end of the 
cask, for it toppled over and fell, head down, 
on the ground. 


The man was very angry and complained | 








by putting in the end gate. 
Mike took the seat, while Jo- 
seph and I sat in the straw in 


the wagon-bed. 
Just as Mike took up the reins 
and was about to start the 


wagon, Joseph cried: 

**Hold on! Mike, get a bucket 
of water. I’m going to teach 
this gentleman a few lessons in 
politeness, ’’ 

**Now you look-a-here, out- 
side there,’’ complained the man 
in the cask, ‘‘what foolishness 
are you up to now? Haven’t 
you done enough for one 
night?’’ 

**You’ll see,’’ said Joseph, 
in his most courteous tone. And 
the man did see. 

When Mike had brought the 
water, and the horses were 
moving at a steady pace toward 
the gate, Joseph explained to 
the man. 

**T’m going to town,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I have two chickens in 
this hogshead. As long as our 
folks have lived here we have 
never taken undressed chickens 
to market, and I want you to 
pick those chickens before we 
get to Grantham. Pick them, 
do you understand ?’’ 


‘*Yes, I understand fast 
enough, but you needn’t think 
I’m going to pick ’em. Not for 
nobody, let alone you,’’ said the 
man. 

“‘Oh, very welll’’ said Jo- 
seph. ‘‘Then I shall have to 
make you.”’ 


He lifted the water-bucket and 
poured a quart or so on the head 
of the cask. 

The next moment we could 
hear the water trickling down 
insideand splashing on the man, 
and it was not long before he 
shouted : 

**Let up on your rain! I'll 
pick the chickens,’’ and he did 
pick. 

We-could hear the sound the 
feathers made as they were 
plucked out, handful after hand- 
ful, and all the way to town the 
man worked steadily. 

The occupation seemed to 
smooth his temper, for he com- 
plained less, and it certainly 
kept him warm. 

We reached the jail about sun- 
rise, and roused the sheriff, who 
came out rather sleepily. 

Before Joseph could frame an 
answer to his inguiry, how- 
ever, our prisoner called out 
cheerfully : 

**Hello, Bill!’’ 
knew the sheriff. 

‘It is a man,’’ explained Jo- 
seph. ‘‘We caught him last 
night in our chicken-house, and 
we have brought him down to 
you. ”? 

The sheriff rubbed his eyes 
and looked first at Joseph and 
then at the cask, and all the time 
kept muttering : 

**Well! welll’? and then he 
tapped on the cask with his 
knuckles, and muttered, ‘‘Well! 
welll’? again. 

‘‘Where will you have him, 
Mr. Sheriff?’’ asked. Joseph, 
politely. 

**You might drive into the 
stone-yard and back him up to 
the platform,’’ said the sheriff, 
and we did so. . 

When Mike and Joseph had 
unloaded the hogshead, Joseph 
*‘Now I want a receipt for one man, 


He evidently 
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said, 


The sheriff smiled. ‘‘I’ll not give you a 


receipt fora man,’’ he said, laughingly. ‘‘How 
do I know you have a man in there?’’ 
‘*That’s right,’’ said the man himself. ‘‘How 


does Bill know ? 
machine. ’’ 

**T’ll tell you what to do, then,’’ said Joseph. 
‘‘Give me a receipt for one’ hogshead, supposed 
to contain a man.’’ 

“‘T’ll do that,’’ agreed the sheriff, and he 
was about to write the receipt when the man 
in the cask said, ‘‘Say, sonny, don’t forget the 
chickens!’’ and the sheriff added them to the 
receipt. 

The thief received the usual term in jail for 
petty offenses, and when he was released he left 


Maybe I’m only a talking- 


| our part of the country. 


Joseph received his hogshead and his chickens 
later in the same day on which he had delivered 
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them, and we drove back to his home, for I 
was firm in my decision to complete my visit, 





although Joseph could not see what I found to 





LIKE to set those who hum- 
| bly love and study nature, 

and myself among them, to 
the occasional task—which, if 
ot fruitful, is always fascinating 
—of pondering over some of those 
minor puzzles of creation which 
the great men of science for the 
most part leave alone. 

It is not necessary to be very 
clever to enjoy meditation upon 
such problems, and ordinary 
thinkers, as well as the most 
gifted, may sometimes light upon great ideas. 
But the most satisfactory way of starting such 
excursions of fancy is when suggestive words 
fall from lips which cannot be disregarded, 
words which make us sure that we are at least 
beginning upon firm ground. 

That is what has recently happened to me. 
‘‘A prince of science,’’ as he has been justly 
styled,—Lord Kelvin, to wit,—in the course of 
a few remarks made after a lecture at University 
College in London, uttered some notable sen- 
tences. 

Professor Henslow had spoken on the subject 
of present-day rationalism, and had made the 
remark that in regard to the wonderful com- 
plexity of life science neither affirmed nor 
denied a creative purpose. 

Lord Kelvin pounced upon this declaration. 
He said that with regard to the origin of life 
science neither affirmed nor denied creative 
power. As to its marvelous complexity, he 
did not agree that 
it was accidental. 
Science positively 
affirmed creative 
power. Science 
made every one 
feel a miracle in 
himself. It was 
not in dead matter 
that persons lived 
and moved and 
had their being, 
but in the creating 
and directive power which science compelled 
them to accept as an article of belief. They 
could not escape from that when they studied 
the physics and dynamics of living and dead 
matter all around. 





SEQUOIA - TREE. 


Lord Kelvin’s Question. 


ODERN biologists were coming once more 
to a firm acceptance of something, and 
that was a vital principle. They had an 

unknown object put before them by science. In 
thinking of that object they were all agnostics. 
They only knew God in His works, but they 
were absolutely foreed by science to admit and to 
believe with sure confidence in a directive power 
—in an influence other than physical, dynamical 
or electrical. Even Cicero had denied that men 
could have come into existence by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. There was nothing between 
absolute belief in creative power and the ac- 
ceptance of the theory that life is due to mere 
chance. 

‘*Was there,’’ Lord Kelvin asked, ‘‘anything 
so absurd as to believe that a 
number of atoms, by falling to- 
gether of their own accord, could 
make a crystal, a sprig of moss, 
a microbe, or a living animal ?’’ 

Some people thought that, 
given millions of years, crystals 
might come to be formed, but 
they could not think that millions 
upon millions of years would 
ever give them unaided a beau- 
tiful world like ours. They felt 
a spiritual influence, and science 
enforced a knowledge that there was that influ- 
ence in the world round them. 

Lord Kelvin admired the healthy, breezy 
atmosphere of free thought in Professor Hens- 
low’s lecture. Let no one, he urged, be afraid 
of true freedom. They could be free in their 
thought, in their criticisms, and with freedom 
of thought they were bound to come to the 
conclusion that science was not antagonistic to 
religion, but a help for religion. 

I refer to these words from the mouth of one 
of the most eminent of living men of science 
because they are noble, brave, and, as I believe, 
absolutely true words which bring together 
the hands of religion and science, and address 
a challenge to materialism which cannot be 
despised or disregarded. It was instantly taken 
up by the materialists. 

The perturbation in their ranks was indeed 
like a commotion of the North Atlantic when a 
vast iceberg suddenly rolls over. They protested 
that Darwinism would be dethroned by Lord 
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enjoy. ‘‘Of course it is a great treat to have 


you with me,”’ he said, ‘‘but everything is so 
quiet on a farm at night.’’ 


Kelvin’s language, and that 
however famous Lord Kelvin 
might be in the highest regions 
of many sciences, he knew noth- 
ing to speak of about this par- 
ticular subject. 

Yet almost every really great 
philosopher and student of nature 
comes to the same conclusion as 
that so boldly and hopefully 
expressed by Lord Kelvin. In 
one form or other we find Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin himself, arriving at this point where 
stands the foot of that bridge leading from 





matter to spirit. That bridge mortal feet can 
never pass, for there one learns 
the truth of the ancient Sanskrit 
maxim, which runs, ‘‘ Never can 
the thought know the thinker.’” 

If it were true that all the 
wonderful devices and designs 
of the universe could be evolved 
by the action of a blind hazard ; 
that the jeweled plumage of a 
humming-bird and the thinking 
power of a poet’s brain become 
what we know them as a result 
of dumb, blunt forces splendid 
by accident, miraculous by mere luck, then we 
must accept the melancholy fact—since truth 
comes before everything. Then must we make 
what haste we can by death and annihilation 
to get out of a hapless planet which had no 
purpose at commencement and can arrive at 
no ultimate perfection interesting to any creature 
at present alive. 


If His Opponents Are Right. 


RUTH is the supreme object of us all, 
and if the opponents of Lord Kelvin are 
right in teaching that all the exquisite 

contrivances of animal life have come as crystals 
might come by motion acting upon matter, there 
is no more to be said. 

But is this possible? Is it not rather absurd, 





MEGATHERIUM. 





as Lord Kelvin remarked, to hold that evolution 
inspiring protoplasm has pro- 
duced the peacock’s train of gold 
and purple; the cups and balls 
upon the Argus pheasant; the 
subtle changes of color and shape 
that enable the butterfly to make 
himself look like the leaf of 
the tree; the self-kindled electric 
lamps which illuminate the 
depths of the ocean for the use 
of deep-swimming fishes; the 
wisdom and frugality of ants 
and bees; the skill in travel of 
migratory birds; the poison of the cobra? Evo- 
lution can do and has done much, but not 
alone and not unguided can it ever accomplish 
those countless developments in the visible 
world which bear the marks of mind as plainly 
as the wheels of a watch or the finished canvas 
of a painter. 

Among those minor problems alluded to above 
and belonging to this topie, there are two to 
which I think that sort of unscientific attention 
also spoken of might be pleas- 
antly and usefully directed. I 
invite you, in support of Lord 
Kelvin’s declaration, to ponder 
with me on these two side issues, 
one, the remarkable economies 
in nature, and the other the 
maternal instinct. 

As to the first, nothing seems 
to me to indicate more clearly a 
designing mind on our planet 
than the way in which objects 
are made to suit the size and 
capacities of the globe. Science is busy just now 
in examining the ultimate atoms and ether out 
of which some of them say all atoms are formed. 
There we see the infinitely little, but what 
trouble there would be if in creation there was 
also the infinitely big! 

It is surely curious to observe how in this 
direction nature, like any other rational inventor, 
has ‘‘cut the coat according to the cloth.’’ If 
she had cared to show us all she could achieve 
in bulk of birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles and 
trees, what would have been the state of things? 


The Mighty Sequoia. 
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ANY people have seen and all the world | 
has heard of and has wondered at the | 
giant trees of California. 

of the United States, and in a few other locali- | 
ties, the mighty Sequoia, and his close kins- 
man, the redwood, raise their prodigious shafts 
and spread their broad green crowns in a way 








which seems to belong to some far larger planet | vertebrates than down to the tiny dimensions 
than this earth, and to a bigger race than man- | quoted. 


kind. Scattered, never found as forests, but 


This cannot be for want of tools and capacity, 


singly or in clumps, they love an elevation | because the vital gear of her insect world dis- 
from three thousand to six thousand feet above | plays resources of exquisite structure, so carried 


sea-level, and will not grow well : 
unless refreshed night and day 
by the salted mists from the 
Pacific. In their large perfection 
they still look like Titans from a 
far-off stellar woodland, which 
have sauntered into our little 
globe from a grander company of 
living things than here exists; 
from a roomy sphere where a 
race of colossal carpenters and 
mighty shipwrights make use of 
spars one or two furlongs in 
length, and think that tree only a sapling which 
has not seen a thousand years pass by. 


Through the Tree Trunk. 


NE of these vegetable Anakim, measuring 
some three hundred and fifty feet in 
stature, and showing concentric trunk 

rings which faithfully register fifteen hundred 
years of vitality, has just been felled for an 
American museum. 

At the root the girth of this tree was over 
ninety feet. At twenty feet from 
the ground a massive slab from 
its bulk, weighing a score of 
tons, showed it sound from core 
to bark, and that single tree 
could have furnished forty miles 
of telegraph-poles to any rail- 
way-line. 

From a similar specimen of the 
Sequoia must have been taken 
the well-known picture, where 
we see a carriage and pair driving 
through a tunnel pierced from 
side to side of its bole. Equally marvelous 
examples may be had of what nature can do 
when she takes in earnest to forestry. 

The South Kensington Museum in London 
displays a section which, although not of the 
largest, by contrast makes the great whale’s 
skeleton near by resemble the bones of a sardine, 
and the fossil Irish elk, big as a small hillock, 
dwindle to a jack-rabbit. The world has not 
ceased wondering at such sylvan monsters, 
whose leafy life overlaps that of many ancient 
kingdoms. 

How such a tree sets us pondering on the 
strange subject of nature’s limitations! If we 
believe only in hazard, why should there be 
any restriction at all governing the scale on 
which nature works? She might, for instance, 
have manufactured animals, including fishes, 
birds, reptiles, and even insects, in a proportion 
to suit these Sequoias. She did, 
indeed, long ago turn out certain 
beings in what was apparently 
a reckless spirit. Some of these 
primeval creatures, whose girder- 
~ jike ribs, and leg-bones resem- 
bling forty -ton crane - beams, 
haunted the early earth, must 
have proved awkward fellow 
parishioners and terrible nui- 
sances to the then existing 
county families. 

Apparently they did actually 
find our small globe too tight a fit for them. A 
flying lizard, crossing the sky like a long cloud; 
a mammoth or a megatherium, consuming in 
each week more provender than a modern 
goods-train could convey, must at times, even 
from their own point of view, have heard 
themselves repeating, like one of Mr. Gilbert’s 
musical heroines : 

There will be too much of me 
In the coming by and by. 

And although another poet goes no doubt a 
little too far in describing how the fabled 
kraken, on the surface of the ocean, 

Lay there, a lubber anchorage, 

For many a shallowed mile, 
yet, while nature was about it, she certainly 
could have constructed a sea-serpent as big as 
the Isle of Wight, to say nothing of a whale 
like that upon the back of which, in the Indian 
Sea, Sindbad with his sailors passed a whole 
day, lighting fires and pitching their tents 
before discovering that they had landed upon a 
living fish, and not on an island. 

She could have accomplished creations in 
bird and beast life to render the Sequoia merely 
an appropriate salad to eat with 
such colossal game. 

But it is notable how she 
abruptly stops, refusing in more 
than one instance to go beyond 
well-fixed limits. 

Nowhere is this better shown 
than in regard to her very small- 
est vertebrate children. 

It seems that nothing can in- 
duce her to strain her delicate 
machinery farther and finer in 
this direction than to a new- 
born field-mouse or the very 
smallest of her humming-birds. 


ders, beetles, and even humblebees, much 
larger than certain species of those winged 
jewels which haunt the magnolias of South 


| America; but she will work no farther with 
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OSTRICH COVERING HER 
EGGS. 


out that it is obvious that she 
could have built every bone of a 
perfect skeleton into one of her 
tiniest ants or filmiest gnats. 

With her insects, which are 
merely things of an ‘‘outside’’ 
and an ‘‘inside,’’ she will offer 
us minute beings, a thousand 
of which—as the Talmud says 
about the angels—might almost 
dance on the point of a needle— 
bacilli, to wit. Yet she inexo- 
rably draws the line in bones at 
the point noted above, just as she would not 
transcend the limits marked by the failure of 
those prehistoric animals. 

Such thoughts, more fascinating, perhaps, 
than fruitful, suggest others. To produee big 
things costs nature much waste. With the stuff 
in one Sequoia she could cover the tenth part 
of an American state with sage-brush; and so 
soon as she has developed something large, 
either physically or mentally, note how she 
proceeds to economize the supply of it. An 
elephant or lion or whale brings forth generally 
only one at a time, and we are told by physi- 
ologists ‘as a law that intellectual races are non- 
prolific. 


What Does Nature Prefer? 


HE question arises, Does nature prefer a 

few lives elaborately evolved, or countless 

lives which, perhaps, can be worked up 
into something better by and by? The cod 
becomes mother to many millions of offspring, 
and recognizes none of them. But a single pair 
of eggs may hatch into a shoal. 

I used to think it could not matter how many 
gnats sported in the evening sunshine only to 
die, not having—so savants said—souls or 
reason. Yet I read lately how a naturalist on the 
La Plata had observed that when the great blue- 
and-red dragon-fly, which feeds on them, had 
dashed into the gap of a thicket, snapping up 
a few on his way, the odd hundred thousand 
or so of surviving gnats instantly, and for a 
long interval, vacated the opening at which their 
deadly enemy had entered. Clearly they do 
possess some sort of reason. 

I also lately learned that when a nestful 
of chicks is busy chipping a way out from 
their egg-shells, if any hen near at hand utters 
that ery of alarm, well-known to poultry- 
farmers, which instantly brings all chickens 
under the mother’s wing on account of a hover- 
ing hawk or some other danger, those chicks in 
the nest will discontinue chipping for an hour, 
understanding in some odd way, although un- 
hatched, the meaning of the signal. 

With such unexpected faculties life—any life 
—may be boundlessly valuable. But it staggers 
imagination to realize this. The standing 
wonder is that 
when at one side 
of existence we 
see what vastness 
can spring from 
a fir-cone on a 
Californian hill, 
at the other side 
of it the silver 
feathers of the 
wing of a moth 
are finished for 
use as perfectly 
as the big tree; 
and by her pal- 
pable protection of the animalcule and microbes, 
the great mother seems to say, ‘‘I will give unto 
these last even as unto thee.’’ 





HORNBILL FEEDING HIS 
MATE. 


The Puzzling Question. 


OSSIBLY the law of the conservation of 

energy may imply and involve that no 

individual life ever dies. In any other 
view except that every life is individual and 
immortal, there appears to be everywhere a 
wild, extravagant waste. Ever the puzzling 
question recurs, ‘‘Why did nature make no 
vertebrate creature larger than the megathe- 
rium, and none smaller than the field-mouse 
and the humming-bird?’’ Is there not in this 
phenomenon plain proof of a calculating power 
in the hands of which evolution 
has been merely one of its 
tools ? 

Otherwise what prevents that 
there should be discovered relics 
of vertebrate animals miles or 
leagues in length, and why do 
we not see warm-blooded crea- 
tures as small as the gnat or the 
bacillus ? 

Surely this is a minor fact 
which makes for Lord Kelvin’s 
view ; and with equal assurance 
what is called the parental in- 


The great | stinct ought to convince us all of design, of 
In that region | mother has invented and displayed to us spi-| purpose, of 


One divine far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves. 
Not only is that instinct the mainspring 
keeping the clock of creation going, but it seems 

















to be entirely beyond anything which the ‘‘for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms’’ could ever produce, 
and something which links the lowest and the 
highest forms of life in a common enterprise. 

We find it in the lowest creatures just as in 
the highest; in insects like the ants and bees, 
the -ichneumon 
flies and the blue- 
bottle, just as we 
find it in highly 
differentiated ani- 
mals and in the 
tender human 
mother herself. 
Size for size and 
act for act, the 
devotion of the 
humblest crea- 
tures to their off- 
spring is actually 
more enthusiastic and unselfish than that dis- 
played in our own families. 

Everybody has noted the self-denying meas- 
ures which are taken by the lowliest beings for 
their progeny. Consider the passionate self- 
sacrifice manifested by ants to save the little 
white grubs which are to be the next generation. 
See how the ichneumon fly will lay up cold 
provisions in the shape of other insects stung 
into immobility by that winged mother, so 
ferocious with other insects, so strangely gentle 
and careful toward the ugly object which she 
hides away. 

The common house-fly or the bluebottle takes 
as much pains to drop her eggs where they will 
be warmed into life, and afterward nourished, 
as do those brush turkeys who build a mound 
of decaying vegetable matter in order that the 
heat generated by fermentation may hatch all 
the eggs that the group of hens have laid. 

Notice the amazing trouble which the male 
hornbill gives himself, walling up his mate with 
mud in the hollow of a tree, so that no enemy 
may get in to disturb her and despoil her nest. 
The ostrich never quits the shallow sand basin 
in the desert where she has deposited her 
“‘clutch’’ without scattering dead leaves and 
rubbish over the precious contents, in order that 
the hovering hawks and vultures may not detect 
and feast upon the eggs. 





EIDER-DUCK FEATHERING 
HER NEST. 


The Partridge’s Broken Wing. 


HE toad mothers in Surinam, who carry 

their young in pits of their rugged skins, 

are paralleled by a species of rat, whose 
little ones ride 
upon the moth- 
er’s back in 
crossing @ river; 
and there are 
fishes which 
make a place of 
refuge in their 
own mouths for 
their small, 
growing fry. 

In both high 
and low strata of 
life is seen this parental sacrifice, which is, 
moreover, accompanied by elaborate reasoning 
in some cases, as when the hen partridge simu- 
lates a broken wing to draw the sportsmen 
away from her brood, or when the chaffinch 
builds a home for her nestlings exactly resem- 
bling the bark of her tree, or the patient 
weaver-bird hangs her swinging house upon 
the mimosa branch over the river or the pool, 
to guard her children from the deadly creeping 
serpent. 

In some of these wonderful instances devoted 
affection is of brief duration. The fish, the 
birds, the insects will never again see or recog- 
nize those for whom they risked their existence. 
With other species and genera the emotion lasts 
longer, may indeed endure throughout life, as 
with men and women. 

But human beings have beliefs and views as 
well as family ambitions, and the desire to be 
remembered, which largely accounts for the 
prolonged attachments of households. 





SURINAM TOAD. 








It is when we consider the humbler creatures 
& & 
I’ was the noon hour in the AG) 
printing - office. The men aN 
_ Were telling stories of expe- 
riences in tramping through 
the country in the days when 
employment was uncertain, and a compositor 
— keep moving from place to place to find 
WOrkK, 

“I got into a fine pickle once, looking for a 
place to sleep,’? began old Corwin, who had 
fought in the Civil War. ‘‘You’ll laugh, 
though, perhaps, when I tell you. 

“It was somewhere in the late fall of "76, 
and I was tramping it from Boston to Ports- 
‘nouth, working for my meals at farmhouses 
and sleeping wherever I could find six feet of 
warm level under cover. 

‘One night, along about nine o’clock, I 
found myself in a summer resort on the coast. 
“pon my word, there wasn’t a light in the 
whole settlement. Everything closed up—and 
t was a cold night. 

‘‘As luck would have it, I ran into a barn 
that was better than some people’s houses, and 
‘ound a window unlocked. I didn’t dare to 
strike a match, so I just went into the loft and | 
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and meditate upon the hungry mother bird who 
carries food to her young without eating it,—to 
those young ingrates who will be nothing to her 
when a few months have passed,—this is what 
puzzles, this is what puts Lord Kelvin in the 
right and agnostic materialists in the wrong! 

It has been put forward that one reason for 
the healthy and comely development of the 
Hebrew race in Palestine, before its conquest 
by the Romans, was the prevalent belief in the 
early coming of the Messiah. Every Jewish 
maiden, in certain well-defined families, had 
the right to believe, and did very frequently 
believe, that that divine hope of Israel might 
be born of any one or other among them. 
This sublime dream reacted upon the race 
physically, as well as morally, and whether 
reasonable or the reverse, helped to raise it into 
a human aristocracy. 

Suppose that some such dim and instinctive 
idea of an amelioration to come, some vague 
sense that the future would be good for them, 
as well as for their offspring, lurked in all 
these obscure lives! Many will call this notion 


the migrant birds should know which path to 


little squabs. 

If those are instincts, why is not an instinct 
of the far-off future secretly and silently for- 
cing all the tiny hearts and blind consciences 
of the dumb world to find an utmost virtue 
and irresistible law in conduct, which keeps 
the creation going, and has handed down from 
age to age the accumulated experiences of each 
species ! 

I do not venture to say that this idea is a 
true one, but I say that it is less absurd than to 
assert that the vast universal motherly love, 
everywhere to be noticed, has come about by 
the ‘‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’’; and I for 
one regard the king who fights to establish a 
dynasty or a millionaire who hoards to endow 
a family as less remarkable than the bantam 
hen, heroically flying at a dog many times her 
| size to save the life of one of her chicks. 





THE, DOCTOR'S VISIT 





ORN with his 
day’s work be- 
hind the har- 

row, the boy lay buried 
in his bed, close to the garret 
eaves—deep sunk in slumber 
by the patter of the April rain 
upon the roof ; but his mother’s 
voice reached him, pierced him, 
roused him by reason of its 
poignant note of alarm—of des- 
peration. 

**Vincent!’’ she called, and 
her voice grew shrill. ‘‘Vin- 
cent, you must go for the 
doctor! Your father is very 
sick. Hurry—hurry!’’ 

The lad sprang from his 
warm bed, reeling, dizzy with 
sleep, but calling as cheerily as 
he could: 

**T hear you, mother! 
coming. ’’ 

‘*Be quick! 
too.’’ 

Groping in the deep dark- 
ness, the boy found his clothing 
and dressed hurriedly, and with 
limbs still half-asleep felt his 
way to the stairway, where a 
faint light shone. Pausing only 
for a word of warning to his 
sister, he stumbled down the 
steep and narrow stairs into the 
dimly lighted kitchen. 

His mother met him with 
white, strained face. ‘‘ Your 
father is suffering terribly. 
You must bring the doctor as 
quickly as possible. ’’ 

He could hear the sufferer 
groan—even as he moved about 
the kitchen, putting on his 
outer garments. And then, lan- 
tern in hand, he hurried into 
the night, to pick his way through the rain and 
mud to the barn. It was dark and the wind 
was cold and raw. The thought of the seven 
long miles which stretched away into the mid- 
night was appalling, but his heart rose to the 
task 


I’m 


Call Mary, 


In the warm barn the horses stood in a row, 
chewing their hay in pleasant chorus. Dan 
and Dick, the big plow team, and Jennie and 
Peg, the brood mares, slow and quiet—these he 
passed without a word. Then came wild Frank 
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By 
began to look round for a warm spot I could 


up on an incline? Well, it was on that incline 
that I tripped and slid along head downward 
to the floor. 1 banged my nose on something, 
and then I felt the floor open beneath me, and 
I dropped about six feet! 

**Although my head landed on something 
soft, I felt as if my neck had been tied in a 
knot. But the funny part of it was that my 
feet were still in the air, and what was more, 
I couldn’t get them down. I was standing on 
my head inside a hay-chute just big enough to 
hold a man! 

“‘Oh, yes, you laugh, but I tell you when all 
the blood in your body begins to settle in your 
head it’s no joke, especially when you feel as 
if somebody had hit you across the back of the 
neck with a brick. I thought to myself that 
I’d just pull away the hay at the bottom of 
the chute and crawl out into the hay-trough 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 
“MY FATHER IS AWFULLY SICK; WE WANT 
YOU TO COME QUICK!" 


land Kitty, his mate, the driving team, fleet 
| Morgans, saddle-wise and intelligent as dogs. 

For a moment the lad hesitated. Frank was 
| the stronger, possessed of greater staying powers, 
| but Kitty was the fleeter, the more trustworthy 
| on such an errand in sucha night. Her he chose 
for his adventure. 

**Whoa, girl!’’ he called, as he put the lantern 
on the oat-box behind her. ‘‘You must work 
| to-night. ’’ 
| Flinging the saddle-blanket over her, he 





INS SEARCH FOR A BED 
R. W Child Ce 


| below. It was slow work loosening up the 
use for a bed. You know how hay is stacked | 


stuff under my head, but I pulled some of it 
out and pushed it through. 

‘*Then I got my second surprise. I ran across 
a lot of curved iron bars. I was in one of 
those chutes that have an iron grate for the 
horse to pull the hay through. 

***Corwin,’ said I to myself, ‘you’re a 
goner !’ 

‘*Then I lost my nerve and began to kick 
like a madman at the sides of the chute. It 
made a noise like a bass drum, but it only 
served to drive more blood into my head. I 
looked up, and could see the top of the chute in 
the moonlight. It was only a few inches from 
the soles of my feet. 

**Then I began to look round. The thing 
was made out of pine. I rested on one arm 
and began to feel round for knot-holes. Finally 
|my fingers ran on a rough place in the wood. 
I gave it a push, and out it popped like a cork 























ridiculous, yet it is not ridiculous that the | smoothed it carefully ; there must be no wrinkles 
needle should feel the magnetic current, that | in it. 
| that the mare flinched. 
take in the air, or that the eider-duck should | chances of a spill. 
strip her breast to make soft quarters for her | buckle up another hole, Kitty.’’ 


The saddle he cinched tight, so tight 
**T can’t take any 
You must let me draw the 


She took the bit willingly, always ready for 
action, and a few moments later the boy blew 
out the lantern and swung to the saddle, to 
which he clung as naturally as a sleeping jay- 
bird to its perch. With a spattering rush Kitty 
passed the well-curb and plunged out into the 
highway, the mud flying in showers. 

“Steady there!’’ called the boy. ‘‘Steady, 
Kit!’’ and he drew in on the reins till he could 
feel the motion of her tongue against the bit. 

He was fully awake now. The cold rain 
driving into his face caused his head to bow and 
his eyes to blur. The night was black, so black 
he could not even detect the gleam of water in 
the pools on each side of the turnpike ; but Kitty 
felt her way till the boy’s eyes expanded like 
those of a cat, and began to note each line of 
light, each shade of blackness in the mud. 

At last he could see the road, running, a river 
of ink, between the dim strips of grass. The 
boy’s heart rose with a sort of pride in his heroic 
task. He was a courier riding to save an army. 

Get out o’ this!’’ he called sharply, and 
the noble mare leaped away into the darkness 
like a wolf. 

She knew her master; together they had 
herded the cattle on the prairies, and in a hun- 
dred races she had proved herself the swiftest 
of all the leaders of the herds, even when carrying 
the handicap of the saddle and her rider. She 
snorted at every leap with a sort of challenge, 
as if to say, ‘‘My heart is strong, I am not 
afraid, ’tis only play for me!’’ 

But the experienced lad drew her down toa 
steady, swinging gallop, and so the first mile 
slipped behind. Out of the darkness John 
Martin’s Carlo barked; this marked the second 
mile. From here the road ran diagonally across 
the prairie, a velvet black streak on the pale 
gray sod. 

This mile was covered in less time than the 
first, for the footing was better. 

Here and there the swales were full of water, 
but Kitty dashed through them unhesitatingly, 
sending the icy water in broad sheets from 
beneath her pounding hoofs. Once she went 
down in a steep gully, and her rider, unseated, 
swung round to her neck, but instantly regained 
his place, and shouted : 

‘Go on, Kitty !’’ 

The fourth mile was in the mud, the fifth 
still worse, and the mare’s proud head began 
to lower and her breath to labor. She snorted 
no more in exultation of her strength, but ran 
silently, and the boy, who knew her ways as 
well as he knew those of his little brother, 
realized that she was beginning to flag. 

It hurt him to urge her on, but the memory 
of his mother’s white, contorted. face and the 
sound of his father’s agonized groaning tortured 
his heart. With lips set in determined line, he 
kept his spur to her side. The sixth mile was 
a turnpike, and better footing, the seventh mile 
fairly within the town limits. Ah, there was 
a gleam of light! Some one was awake, and 
the world was instantly less cheerless. There 
bloomed another! His heart bounded with joy 
as he drew rein where the red and green lamps 
of the drug-store threw a jocund light upon the 
mud of the street. The doctor lived next door, 
and there, too, a dim light shone. 

Slipping from his weary horse, and without 
waiting to tether her, he hurried up the short 
graveled walk and began to feel for the bell, 
which he remembered was at the right of the 
door. When his hand encountered it a thrill of 
relief ran through him. Once, twice, thrice 


| he pulled—pulled hard and quick, then waited, 


listening while its imperative jingle died away. 
The door opened at last, and the doctor, a 
tall, impassive, blond-bearded man in a night- 
gown, stood before him. 
**What is it, my boy ?’’ 
“‘’m Vincent Stearn, sir. My father is 
awiully sick; we want you to come quick !’’ 
The doctor looked down at the pale, wild- 


| eyed, water-soaked lad for a moment, then peered 
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out of a bottle. I could get 
three fingers in the hole, and by 
pressing on the opposite side 
with the other hand, I suc- 
ceeded in straining and tugging 
myself upward until my feet were over the 
upper edge of the chute. I hooked my heels 
and toes across the corners, and there I hung 
like a dried herring! 

**Of course I looked for more knot-holes, but 
there weren’t any. Then I thought of my 
jack-knife. I got it out and worked with the 
big blade on the sides of the box, cutting first a 
hole in one side and then one in the other. I 
was afraid my feet wouldn’t hold me up much 
longer. I put my fingers into the niches and 
pushed upward with all my might. 

‘* At last I could feel my knees were above the 
edge, and then I threw myself over the other 
way, bent my body, and darted my hand 
upward. I caught the top and pulled myself 
up on the floor. Every muscle in my body was 
tortured with pain, and my head beat as if my 
heart was in it. [I pulled myself out of that 
terribie trap into some hay near by, and I rather 
guess I fainted away.’’ 


> 
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out into the dismal night. He was a soldier, 
a man of resolution, but he hesitated an instant. 

‘*All right, my boy, I’ll be there soon. ’’ 

The messenger turned and ran down the path 
in haste, to mount his shivering mare before the 
cold entered her blood and stiffened her limbs. 

Her spirit was not broken. Snorting with 
joy, she whirled into the street before her rider 
was fairly in the saddle, and set off for home 
with recovered courage. It seemed that she, 
too, knew her rider’s errand was accomplished, 
and that the warm shelter of the barn now 
waited ; but the shivering boy held her to a fox- 
trot, turning often in his saddle to look for the 
lights on the doctor’s carriage. 

His heart filled with anxiety. ‘‘I hope he’ll 
come now,’’ he said many times, and yet he 
could not have blamed him for waiting till 
morning. 

At last the lights of a carriage, rocking crazily, 
came to view; and drawing Kitty to a walk, 
he listened. 

‘*He’s driving the clay-banks!’’ he called 
aloud, and his admiration of this fierce and 
powerful span came to him. They were the 
doctor’s pride, a pair of wild-eyed but untiring 
half-breed Morgans, a team he did not spare, 
a team that scorned to be petted or pitied, a 
team that would take care of itself on all kinds 
of road and under all kinds of weather—bony 
and sinewy. 

They came rushing, their mouths foaming, 
their teeth set on the bit, the big doctor, calm, 
iron-handed, sitting in the swaying top of his 
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light buggy, his feet against the dashboard, 
silent, watchful, master of his furious broncos. 
The nigh horse was running, the off one pacing, 
and the pounding splash of their hoofs, the 
slash of the wheels, the roaring of their nostrils 
made the boy’s hair rise. 

As he drew aside to let them pass, the doctor 
called out: 

‘*Take your time, my boy, take your time!’’ 

And before the kindly significance of these 
words had warmed the boy’s brain, he was 
alone with Kitty and the dark. 

His anxiety was gone; whatsoever happened 
now, his duty had been met. The fetching of 
the doctor exhausted all human resource; his 
father’s fate rested now with the man of science 
—and with God. A greater relief, a sweet 
loosening of the heart-strings he knew would 
come to the tortured mother in a few moments, 
and with utter confidence and loving faith the 
boy jogged homeward, wet to the bone and 
aching in every limb, but triumphant. 

It was good to meet his mother again, good to 
hear her say,, with a tender smile, ‘‘Father is 
better—much better.’’ It was good to share 
the delicious hot coffee which the doctor was 
sipping, and best of all to hear him say,, ‘‘That 
was a brave ride, my boy. You deserve a 
soldier’s commission. You saved your father 
and mother hours of pain.’’ 

Slowly, drowsily, the lad climbed the stair- 
way, and in a half a minute was far away 
from the howl of the wind and the slash of the 
rain—deep sunk in boyhood’s dreamless sleep. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 








> By Grac 
« am 
er stood in the 
kitchen door, 


ches lunch-pail in 


hand. It lacked ten minutes of seven of a June 
morning ; therefore he wore his working clothes. 
He glanced down at them now with an expres- 
sion of extreme distaste, then from Celia to 
Charlotte, both of whom wore fresh print 
dresses covered with the trim pinafore aprons 
which were Celia’s pride. 

‘*‘When this siege is over,’? he remarked, 
‘“‘maybe I won’t appreciate the privilege of 
wearing clean linen from morning till night 
every day in the week.’’ 

‘*Poor old Lanse!’’ said Celia, with compas- 
sion. ‘‘That’s been the part that has tried your 
soul, hasn’t it? You haven’t minded the work, 
but the dirt —’’ 

“Tl hope I’m not a Nancy, either,’’ Lanse 
went on. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t feel that my 
wonderful dignity is compromised by my occu- 
pation. Better men than I soil their hands to 
more purpose every day, but—well, I must be 
off.’’ 

He departed abruptly, leaving Celia standing 
in the door to wave a hand to him as he turned 
the corner. 

‘‘John Lansing is tired,’’ she said to Char- 
lotte, sisterly sympathy in her voice. ‘‘I don’t 
think we’ve half-appreciated what all these 
months in the shops have meant to him. It 
isn’t as if he were training for one of the engi- 
neering specialties, and were interested in his 
work as practical education in his own line. 
He’ll never have the least use for anything he’s 
learning now.’’ 

‘*He may,’’ Charlotte suggested. ‘‘He may 
marry a girl who will want him to do odd jobs 
about the house. A mechanic in the family 
is an awfully desirable thing. Mrs. Fields 
says there’s nothing Doctor Churchill can’t 
do in the way of repairing; and when I told 
that to Uncle Ray he said that all good surgeons 
needed to be born mechanics, and usually were. 
And even though Lanse makes a lawyer, like 
father, he may need to get out of the automobile 
he’ll have some day, and craw] under it and 
make it over inside before he can go on.’’ 

Celia laughed, and went to call the rest of 
the family from their beds, early hours having 
now perforce become the habit of the Birch 
family. 

It was some three hours later that Charlotte 
sat down for a moment to rest on the little vine- 
covered back porch. The breakfast work and 
the bedmaking were over, the kitchen in order, 
and there was time to draw breath before 
plunging into the next set of duties. 

Celia had gone up-stairs te some summer 
sewing she had on hand; Captain Rayburn 
had taken the baby round the corner to a pretty 
park, where the two spent long hours now, in 
the perfect June weather; the boys were at 
school, and the house was very still. 

Charlotte stretched her arms above her head, 
drawing a long breath. 

‘*How long ago it seems that I was free after 
breakfast to do what I wanted to!’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘And how little I realized all the 
cares that were always on mother! Oh, if it 
were only time for them to come back—this 
day—this hour—this minute! I wouldn’t mind 


the work now, if they were only here.’’ 

The girl’s eyes, fixed wistfully on the leafy 
treetops above her, suddenly dropped to earth. 
A man’s figure was stumbling along the little 
path which led diagonally from the back of the 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Bireh premises 
through a gateway 
and off toward a back 
street, the route by 
which Lanse was ac- 
customed to take an 
inconspicuous short 
cut toward the loco- 
motive shops, by the 
river. 

For an instant only 
the similarity of the 
figure to Lanse’s 
struck her, for the 
wavering walk and 
bandaged head, with 
hand pressed to the 
forehead, did not sug- 
gest her brother. At 
the next instant the 
man lifted a white 
face, and Charlotte 
gave a startled cry 
as she saw that it 
was John Lansing 
himself, in a sorry 
plight. 

She ran to him. 
His head was clum- 
sily tied up in a 
soiled cloth, which 
the blood was begin- 
ning tostain. As she 
put her arm about 
him he smiled wanly 
down at her, mur- 
muring, ‘‘Thought I 
couldn’t make it— 
glad Ihave. No—not 
the house — doctor’s 
office. Don’t want 
to scare Celia. It’s 
nothing. ’’ 

It might be noth- 
ing, but he was lean- 
ing heavily on his 
sister’s strong young 
shoulder as they crossed the threshold of Doctor 
Churehill’s little office, Charlotte having flung 
open the door without waiting to ring. Nobody 
was there. 

**No, don’t try to sit up in a chair. Here, 
lie down on the couch,’’ she insisted, and Lanse 
yielded, none too soon. His face had lost all 
color by the time he had stretched his tall form 
on the wide leather couch which stood ready 
for just such occupants. 

Charlotte went back to the door and rang the 
bell; then, as nobody appeared, she explored 
the lower part of the house for Mrs. Fields in 
vain. 

Returning, she caught sight for the first time 
of a little memorandum on the doctor’s desk: 
“Out. Return 10.30 A. M.’’? She glanced at 
the clock. It was exactly quarter past ten. 

She studied her brother’s face anxiously. 
The stain upon the cloth was growing rapidly 
larger. She was sure he ought not to lie there 
with the bleeding unchecked. She went to the 
door of the small private office; her eyes fell 
upon a package labeled ‘‘ Absorbent Cotton. ’’ 
She opened it, pulled out a handful, and went 
back to her brother. 

She lifted the cloth from his head, and saw 
a long, uneven gash, from which the blood was 
rapidly oozing. Taking two rolls of the cotton, 
she laid one on each side of the wound, forcing 





HE WAS LEANING 
HEAVILY ON HIS 
SISTER'S STRONG 
YOUNG SHOULDER. 








the edges together. After a little experimenting 
she found that by holding her cotton very firmly 
and pressing in a certain way, the flow of the 
blood was almost completely checked. 

‘*Does that hurt?’’ she asked Lanse. He 
nodded without speaking, but she did not lighten 
her pressure. She saw that he was very faint. 

‘I’m sorry it hurts you, dear,’’ she said, 
‘*but it stops the blood when I press this way, 
and 1’m sure that’s better for you. The doctor 
will be here soon, and I think I’d better hold 
it till he comes.’’ 

Lanse nodded again, his brows contracting 
with pain, not only from the pressure upon the 
wound, but from the severity of the blow which 
had caused it. 

Charlotte’s eyes watched the clock, her hands 
never relaxing their task. 

‘*What next ?’” she was thinking. ‘‘Will the 
time ever be up and father and mother come 
back to find us-all safe? Three more months— 
three more months —’’ 

Dr. Andrew Churchill came whistling softly 
across the lawn, glancing at his watch, and 
noting that he was fifteen minutes later than 
he had expected to be. In the doorway of his 
office he came to a surprised halt. 

‘*Miss Charlotte! .What’s happened ?’’ 

Lanse spoke faintly for himself: ‘‘Got hit 
at the shop—wrench slipped out of man’s hands 
above me—nothing much —’’ 

‘*No, I see,’’ the doctor answered, surveying 
the situation. 

He lifted Charlotte’s cotton rolls, noted the 
character and extent of the injury, and lost no 
time in getting to work. 

“*Keep up that pressure just as you were 
doing, please, Miss Charlotte, while I make 
things ready. We’ll have you all right in a 
jiffy, Birch.’’ 

Two minutes later the doctor had Lanse 
stretched on a narrow white table in an inner 
office. ‘‘I’ve got to hurt you quite a bit,’’ he 
said to his patient. ‘‘I don’t want to give you 
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an anesthetic, but somebody must hold your 
head. Shall I call Mrs. Fields?’’ 

He glanced at Charlotte, and met what he 
had counted on—her help. ‘‘No, I can manage,’’ 
she said, quietly. 

The doctor was soon ready, with arms bared 
to the elbows. 

It was rather a bad ten minutes for Lanse 
that followed, although he bore it bravely, 
without a sound. The strong, steady support 
of his sister’s hands on the sides of his head 
never varied, and her eyes watched the doctor’s 
rapid movements with absorbed attention. He 
glanced at her two or three times, but met only 
quiet resolve in her face, which, although pale, 
showed no sign of weakness. 

The injury was a severe one, being no clean 
cut, but a jagged gash several inches in length, 
caused by a heavy blow with a rough tool. 
Charlotte observed that the worker seemed never 
at a loss what to do, that his touch was as light 
as it was practised, and that his eyes were full 
of keen interest in his work. At last Doctor 
Churchill finished his manipulations and put 
on the smooth bandages which, he remarked 
with a laugh, were to turn Lanse into the image 
of the Terrible Turk. 

**You show all the Spartan attributes of the 
real martyr,’’ declared the doctor, as he helped 
his patient back to a couch. ‘‘It took pluck to 














get home here alone. How was it they sent no 
man with you?’’ 

‘*Everybody busy. A man was coming with 
me if I’d let him, but I didn’t care for his 
company, so I slipped out. It was farther home 


than I thought,’’ Lanse explained. ‘‘How 
long will this lay me up? I can go back 
to-morrow, can’t 1?’’ 

‘‘Suppose we say the day after. That ham- 
mock on your front porch behind the vines 
strikes me as a restful place for you. A bit of 
vacation won’t hurt you.’’ 

By afternoon the ache in John Lansing’s 
head had reached a point where he gladly lay 
quietly in the hammock and submitted to be 
waited on by two devoted feminine slaves. The 
doctor came over to see him after supper, and 
found him in a high state of restlessness. He 
got him to bed, stayed with him until he fell 
into an uneasy slumber, then left him in charge 
of Celia, and came so quietly down to the front 
porch again that he startled Charlotte, who lay 
in the hammock Lanse had lately quitted. 

‘*Do you need me?”’ she asked, eagerly. ‘‘I 
thonght Lanse would rather have Celia with 
him, and I was sure she wanted to take care of 
him, so I stayed. But I’m ready, if I’m 
wanted. ’’ 

‘*You’re wanted,’’ returned Doctor Churchill, 
gently, ‘‘but not up-stairs just now. Lie still 
in that hammock ; let me fix the pillows a bit. 
Yes, do, please. Do you know it’s positively 
the first time I’ve seen you appearing to rest 
since I’ve known you?’’ 

‘*Why, Doctor Churchill!’’ 

**TIt’s absolutely so. You’re growing thin 
under the cares you’ve assumed. And I sus- 
pect, besides the cares, you keep yourself busy 
when you ought to be resting. Am I right?’’ 

Charlotte colored in the twilight of the porch, 
which the thick vines of the wistaria screened 
from the electric light on the corner, except for 
a few feet at the end nearest the door. She had 
been working harder than ever all the spring 
over her designs for Chrystler & Company, and 
her cheeks were of a truth somewhat less round 
and her color less vivid of hue. She was tired, 
although she had not owned it, even to herself. 

** You see, Doctor Churchill,’ she said, 
slowly, ‘‘until father and mother went away I 
had been the lazy one of the family, the good- 
for -nothing,—the drone,—and I’ve not yet 
learned to work in the quiet way my Sister 
does, which accomplishes so much without any 
fuss. Now that she can get about again she 
does twice as much as I do, but she doesn’t 
make such a clatter of tools, and doesn’t get 
the credit for being as busy as L.’’ 

“I see. Of course I had a feeling all along 
that this dish-washing and dinner-getting and 
baby -tending were mere pretense, and I’m 
relieved to have you own up to it!’’ 

Charlotte laughed. ‘‘After all, one doesn’t 
like to be taken at one’s own estimate,’’ she 
admitted. ‘‘I confess I feel a pang to have 
you agree with me, even in jest.’’ 

“Do you know,’’ he said, abruptly, after an 
instant’s silence, ‘‘you gave me great pleasure 
this morning ?’’ 

“I? How?’ 

‘*By the way you stood by your brother.’’ 

*“Oh!’’? said Charlotte, astonished. ‘‘But I 
didn’t do anything. ’’ 

“Nothing at all, except keep cool and hold 
steady. Those are the hardest things a surgeon 
ean set a novice at, you know.’’ 

‘*But you needed me; and Mrs. Fields was 
out. You didn’t know that, but I did. And 
I don’t think I’m one of the fainting-away 
kind. ”? 

‘*No, you can stand fire. I think sometimes 
—do you know what I think?’’ 

Charlotte waited, her cheeks warm in the 
darkness. Praise is always sweet when one 
has earned it. 

‘I believe you would stand by a friend—to 
the last ditch.’’ 

Charlotte was silent for a minute; then she 
answered, low and honestly, ‘‘If it were a friend 
at all worth having I should try.’’ 

**And expect the same loyalty in return ?’’ 

“Indeed I should. ’’ 

“I should like,’’ said Doctor Churchill’s 
steady voice, ‘‘to try a friendship like that—an 
acknowledged one. I always was a fellow who 
liked things definite. I don’t like to say to 
myself, ‘1 think that man is my friend ; I’m sure 
he is—he shows it.’ No, I want him to say so 
—to shake hands on it. I had such a friend 
once—the only one. When he died I felt I had 
lost—I can’t tell you what, Miss Charlotte. I 
never had another.’’ 

There was a long silence this time. The 
figure in the hammock lay still. But Char- 
lotte’s heart beat hard. She knew already that 
Doctor Churchill was the warm friend of the 
family. Could he mean to single her out as 
the special object of his regard—her, Charlotte 
—when people like Lanse and Celia were within 
reach ? 

Charlotte rose to her feet, the doctor rising 
with her. She held out her hand, and he could 
see that she was looking steadily up at him. 
He seized the hand and held it tight. 

‘‘Do you mean it?’’ he said, eagerly. 
thank you!’’ 

He grasped the firm young hand as Charlotte 
fancied he might have grasped that of the com- 
rade he had lost. 

**Can’t we take a little walk in this glorious 
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moonlight?’? he asked, happily. ‘‘Just up 
and down the block once or twice? Or are you 
too tired ?’” 


Charlotte was not too tired; her weariness 
had vanished as if by magic. The two strolled 
slowly up and down the quiet street, talking 
earnestly. ‘The doctor told his companion about 
several interesting cases he had among the 
children, and of one little crippled boy upon 
whom he had recently operated. The girl lis- 
tened with an unaffected interest and sympathy 
very grateful to the man who had long missed 
companionship of that sort. An hour went by 
as if on wings. 

Celia eame to the door as the two young 
people were saying good night at the foot of 
the steps. The doctor looked up at her with a 
smile. 

‘Is the patient quiet ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, only he mutters in his sleep.’’ 

“‘That’s not strange. He’s bound to be a 
bit feverish after that blow; but I don’t 
anticipate serious trouble. Let Jeff sleep on 
the couch in his room; that will be all that’s 
necessary. ’’ 

Celia stood looking down at the doctor as her 
sister came up the steps. ‘‘It’s strange,’’ she 
said, ‘for I know Lanse isn’t badly hurt, but 
all I ean think of to-night is how I wish father 
and mother were here. ’’ 

“‘That’s been in my head all day,’’ said 
Charlotte, with her arm round Celia’s shoulder, 

“‘T can understand,’’ Doctor Churchill an- 
swered them both, and they knew he could. 
‘But just remember that, though they were 
on the other side of the world to stay for years, 
they can still come back to you. Just to know 
that seems to me enough. ’’ 

They understood him. Celia would have 
made warm-hearted answer, but at that instant 
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the sound of heavy carriage - wheels rapidly 
rounding the corner and coming toward them 
made all three turn to look. The carriage came 
on at a great pace, swerved toward them, drew 
in to the curb, the driver pulling in his horses 
at their door. 

**Who can it be?’’ breathed Celia. 
has written. It must be a mistake.’’ 

Charlotte gasped. ‘‘It couldn’t be—Celia—it 
couldn’t be —’’ 

The driver leaped from the box and flung 
open the door. A tall figure stepped out, 
turned toward them as if trying to make sure 
who they were, then waved its arm. The 
familiar gesture brought two cries of rapture as 
Charlotte rushed and Celia hurried down the 
steps. 

The doctor stood still and watched, his pulse 
quickening in sympathy. He saw the tall 
figure grasp in turn both the slender ones, 
heard two eager cries of ‘‘Mother!’’ and 
beheld the second occupant of the carriage 
fairly dragged out, to be smothered in two 
pairs of impetuous young arms. Then he 
went quietly away over the lawn to his own 
house, feeling that he had as yet no right to 
be one of the group about the home-comers. 

In his room, an hour later, he stood before 
the portrait of a woman, no longer young, 
but beautiful with the beauty which never 
grows old. He stood looking up at it, then 
spoke gently to it. 

‘*She’s just your sort, dear,’’ he said, his 
keen eyes soft and bright. ‘‘It’s only friend- 
ship now, for she’s not much more than 
a child, and I wouldn’t ask too much too 
soon. But some day give me your blessing, 
mother, for I’ve been lonely without you as 
long as I can bear it.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NDY considered it 
especially unjust 
that he should be 

confined in the heated 
and choking atmos- 
phere of the loft on 
that particular morn- 
ing. He had planned a 
fishing-trip along the foamy brown stream under 
the alders ; but no sooner had he finished milking 
the cows than his father had sent him to the 
barn loft with instructions to shift some of the 
hay from the untouched left mow to the depleted 
right. 

A silly piece of work it seemed to Andy, a 
mere pretext to keep him from the brook; but 
he knew better than to discuss the matter with 
his father. 

A long, lank, red-haired man was Ellis 
Macomber. There was no smoke to his temper ; 
just clear flame. And nothing was surer to 
rouse it than to grumble over one’s work. The 
Macombers changed hired men frequently. 

The swallows rumbled in and out of the loft 
door. The sunlight smote the hay dust into 
golden life. Grip, Andy’s dock-tailed mongrel, 
whined and panted moistly near the head of 
the stairs. 

The swallows and the whining and thoughts 
of happy, roving hired men filled Andy with 
mutinous flushes; but he was a Macomber 
twig, after all, although not fully inclined in 
the way his father meant him to grow. So, 
although the dust reddened his eyes and blisters 
bit into the palms of his hands and his arms 
ached with the eternal jab, heave and toss, he 
stuck silently to his job. 

Presently he saw his father come rapidly 
round the corner of the chicken-yard. He looked 
up grimly at his son. 


“‘Has the dog been with you all the morn- |- 


ing?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes, since six,’’ said Andy. 

“That’s well—for him. Come along with 
me if you want to see a sore piece of work. 
Maybe it’ll bring home to you the mischief of 
harboring a rascal eur.’’ 

They picked up Mert, the new hired man, 
on the way. 

Ellis, Mert, Andy and Grip, the dog alert, 
snuffing the wind, yet keeping shrewdly in the 
background, crossed in Indian file the shaggy 
orchard, the wet meadow, where the bobolinks 
were singing, and ascended the sudden shoulder 
of the sheep hill-pasture. 

At the summit of the rise Macomber stopped 
and pointed toward a clump of feathery-fingered 
little pines, 

The two white bodies made a tragic patch on 
the bright, bare hillside. Their long, silky- 
fibrous hair was blown about as if by the breath 
of a and dabbled with the stain so grimly 
Vivid, 

“Come back here, you brute!”’ said Macom- 
ber, sternly, as Grip crept forward, the wiry 
hackles rising on his neck. ‘You'd like to 


worrit ’em, too, I’ve no doubt.’ 

“‘Not he,”’ said Andy, Spiritedly. ‘‘It’s the 
scent of something 
him act that way.’ 

He went forward and bent over the dead 
sheep, 


“*No dog did it,’ he said. 


besides blood that makes 


**Come and see for 
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y yourself.’’ Under 
the long coats of the 
merinos the flesh was 
slashed in deep, true 
furrows. The head 
of one was bent back 
at a sickening angle 
that showed the neck 
had been broken ; but the throat, the invari- 
able point of a sheep-killing dog’s attack, 
was untouched. — 

**Bear!’’ announced the hired man, with 
excitement. 

That a bear had done the mischief 
Macomber was at last compelled to believe. 

No dog of any breed known to him could have 
so mauled his victims. 

The village soon learned that this was no 
chance raid. Four days later Judson Apple- 
yard’s flock was attacked and a fine ewe dragged 
into the woods, where they found a crow perched 
on her moist bones. It was at the Merton 
homestead that the murderer next appeared, 
and here he was seen in the high-handed assault. 
As old Grandad Merton described him, no bear 
had ever been quite so black or so huge before, 
and to cap the climax there was a slash of 
spectral white on his broad breast. 

‘*‘When you see a b’ar marked that way,’’ 
old Merton quavered, convincingly, ‘‘you can 
make certain he’s a killer.’’ 

Science does not support old Merton’s theory. 
Experience has taught us that most bears are 
timid and clownish creatures, who seek a living 
along the line of least resistance; but through 
some hereditary taint or some unfortunate twist 
given his nature when young, the pariah of 
Greyhorn proved a most cunning and deter- 
mined sheep-killer in spite of traps and armed 


It was after the killing at Merton’s that they 
tracked him to the rugged slopes of Greyhorn. 
The chase stopped where the scrubby timber 
died down to a few muscular-rooted firs that 
sparsely dotted the lower buttresses of the peak. 
Above was a chaos of long-veined rock, broken 
and bent at every conceivable angle, but still 
rearing upward a mighty mass, a broad-based, 
naked pyramid, whose sharp apex seemed to 
offer foothold to nothing less agile than a goat. 

To attempt this stronghold seemed a futile 
labor to the panting farmers, especially as their 
mongrel dogs had lost the scent on the wind- 
washed rock. 

Andy had plenty of spare time at his disposal 
at this season, and he and Grip put a pair of 
earnest heads together, and vowed to oust the 
pariah from his lair. The boy soon gave up 
trying to track the beast down out of hand. He 
planned a waiting game. A great thrust of 
rock formed his observatory. From it he could 
command at close range the side that Greyhorn 
turned upon the village. With glass and rifle 
he spent many a morning and long afternoon 
curled up in a rift; but somehow he never saw 
the quarry, although the continued mortality 
among the merinos proved that the sly beast 
still went and came. 

The hours were not tedious. About him the 
mountains rolled their vast bulks, full of shifting 
shadow and daily changes of color. The peak 
of Greyhorn was particularly sensitive to atmos- 
pheric conditions. At times it sparkled like 


steel that has been partially rusted. Unsus- 
pected giant likenesses to human faces leaped 
into sight. One could trace cities of rock in 
honeycomb clusters, with vein-like roads radi- 
ating away from them. When the sky was 
overcast the peak was of the softest lavender. 
PAt sunset it caught and held a rich spectrum 
of colors. 

One warm, windless afternoon Andy saw the 
pariah for the first time. ‘The heat had been 
intense at the farm, but a current of air drew 
through the funnel-shaped valley below the 
roost, and the two watchers felt its invigorating 
stir. 
The gray roofs of the farmhouses on the 
distant slopes sparkled like flakes of mica in 
thesun. Squares of bronzed pasture-land inlaid 
the jade of the rolling mountains. In one of 





these opens, not far from the roost, a flock 
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| walked slowly into the fissure. It ran back 
straight and gradually increasing in dimensions 
| for a surprising distance. In the half-darkness 
| Andy made out several dim galleries leading 
into the main cave, but investigation convinced 
|him that the bear had not passed through 
| them. ‘ 

Presently Grip, the silent, made a little, low 
gurgling in his throat. He brushed by Andy’s 
legs and went gallantly to the front, mincing 
| like a cat, but his long lower jaw worked, and 
two threads of saliva dripped from it. 
| Andy smelled the rank, stinging odor himself, 
|and his heart beat more rapidly. He ordered 
Grip to heel in a stern whisper, and pulling a 
| bit of candle from his pocket, lighted it with 
| fingers that were not quite steady. 
| Holding his hat behind the flame and the 
| rifle under one arm, he walked gently forward, 
until a deep, inquiring 
rumble satisfied him 
that he had gone far 














DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 
ONE WARM, WINDLESS AFTERNOON ANDY SAW THE 
PARIAH FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


of sheep were feeding to the listless accompani- 
ment of an old wether’s bell. 

Suddenly the drowsy tinkling changed to a 
clamor of notes. The flock opened like a fan 
and ran, leaping, down the slopes, while the 
bell clanged madly and a chorus of frightened 
bleating rippled in the air. 

A big black shape, close under the trees of 
the forest, stood with one paw on his victim, 
and grinned with bloody jaws at the panic. 
Then with a quick snap at the dead sheep, he 
lifted it and trotted back into the woods. 

The pariah evidently supped heavily. He 
remained so long under cover that Andy began 
to fear he had stolen away by some other route, 
but at last he saw a slouching figure come out 
of the upper firs and slowly ascend the bare 
buttresses of Greyhorn. 

With the glasses he followed its course as it 
wound upward, now lost in a long cleft, now 
reappearing on some open shelf. By a devious 
path the bear ascended to a black, ragged face 
of rock, and against this blackness vanished. 
Andy watched some moments longer to make 
sure. Then he shut up the glasses and stretched 
his cramped limbs. He knew now where the 
pariah kept house. 

After milking the cows the next morning, 
Andy went straight to the harness-room and 
lifted the rifle from its pegs. From a long box 
where the workmen engaged in excavating a 
cellar for the new barn kept their kits he 
removed a small object which he wrapped care- 
fully in cotton batting. Then he sauntered 
with assumed indifference down the driveway. 
He did not wish to betray too much relish for 
the business of bear-hunting while the keen eye 
of his father was upon him. 

The air was chill, with a premonition of rain. 
In spite of rapid walking, Andy did not feel 
very warm as he came out on the acclivities of 
the mountain. 

The lank firs climbing above him stood unusu- 
ally black and forbidding, like somber exclama- 
tion-points. The vast uplift of rock had always 
seemed to Andy more mysterious and awe- 
inspiring than its wooded brothers. It was in 
its grimmest mood now, its tip shrouded in a 
gray sea of storm-clouds. 

Half an hour of scrambling up the low, broken 
ledges brought Andy to the rocky face he had 
marked the day before. A wide V-shaped 
fissure yawned at its base. The rubble before 
it was trodden into a sort of macadam. The 
dry, gray rib-bone of a lamb lay at one side, 
and Andy’s sharp eyes detected some coarse 








black hairs clinging to the edges of the opening. 
He cocked the rifle, and stooping somewhat, 





enough. 

He moved the light, 
and it struck two green, 
steady sparks out of the 
darkness ahead. Then 
he placed it upon the 
floor, and stood with 
rifle ready and straining 
eyes. About the green- 
ish dots he presently 
distinguished the out- 
lines of a black, snarling 
face, and lower down 
a vague whitish mark. 
The pariah glared back 
at him with a grinning 
snarl, and then retreated 
softly round a sudden 
twist in the gallery. 

‘*No going round 
there for me,’’ thought 
Andy. ‘‘Old sly-boots 
might get me at un- 
comfortably close quar- 
ters.’’ 

He unwrapped the 
cotton from the wicked 
little dynamite cartridge 
and set it gingerly in a 
cleft in the rock floor. 
Then he held the candle 
to the snaky fuse. It 
ignited, and a tiny spark 
began to crawl spirally 
down the coil. 

Catching Grip by the 
eollar, Andy hurried 
back toward the en- 
trance. The dog was 
reluctant to leave, and 
| at times Andy had to drag him along by main 

force. Excited as he was, he paid no attention 
| to his surroundings until all at once he brought 
up against a dead wall. 

For the first time he noticed how absolutely 
dark was the place. Releasing Grip, he swept 
the wall with an anxious hand. He was in a 
cul-de-sac at the end of one of the smaller side 
galleries. 

For a moment he hesitated, chilled by the 
thought of the small red spark crawling inex- 
orably on its errand. Then, clutching Grip, 
he ran stumbling down the passage. 

He came out into the main chamber, recog- 
nizing it by its width, and turned to the right. 
The fuse had been cut to burn ten minutes. 
How much time he had wasted or how far 
away lay the entrance he could not tell. 

It seemed any time, no time, since he had 
left the pariah’s lair. Rocks that he had not 
noticed before rose maliciously in his path and 
sent him sprawling. The loose rubble slid like 
sand under his feet, and he carromed against 
the walls, cutting his hands and bruising his 
shoulders. 

Then, with a great sigh, he felt the air sucked 
inward. The next instant it was belched forth 
with a shaking roar, and he was flung forward 
upon his face with a force that stunned him. 

An anxious whine and the swab of a wet 
tongue convinced Andy that he was still alive. 
He got up feebly, half-choked by the gaseous 
and earthy air. 

Leaning on Grip, he staggered forward and 
stumbled over the rifle. Apparently it had 
sustained no injury. He set the hammer at 
half-cock, and using the gun as a staff, soon 
reached the entrance. 

He sat down on a flat rock and lifted his face 
to the cooling rain that fell in long, steely lines. 
Shaken and dizzy, he did not notice the pariah 
as he stuck his lank-muzzled, wavering head 
from the fissure, until Grip, scenting the wild- 
beast smell, sprang up with a furious challenge. 

Andy stared at the pariah, too astonished by 
the bear’s escape to think of shooting. Fortu- 
nately the pariah was not feeling very well. 
He was more dazed than Andy. With eyes 
half-closed and mouth open he swayed drunk- 
enly and inhaled greedily the revivifying air. 

It seemed like taking an unfair advantage of 
the great beast to kill him in his helpless state, 
but to spare him meant the death of many 
innocent, necessary sheep. 

The range was too short to admit any in- 
accuracy of aim. The bullet passed directly 
to the brain, and the pariah sank down quietly, 
| dead across his own threshold. 
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PEARY'S VESSEL AFLOAT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


N* every publisher of the Scriptures can re- 
port—as do the agents of the missionary 
press at Shanghai, China—that he is six months 
behind his orders ; but taking the world around, 
it can be said in all reverence that still, and 
always, the Bible is ‘‘the most popular book 
of the montn’’ and ‘‘the best-selling book of 
the year.”’ 


bout one-half of the coffee produced in the 
world is consumed in the United States. 
The annual consumption per capita here has 
increased from a little more than five and a half 
pounds in 1850 to a little more than thirteen 
pounds in 1904, and this, too, in spite of the 
fact that no wife to-day can make ‘‘the kind of 
coffee mother used to make.’’ It must be a good 
deal better, or so much of it would not be drunk. 


n ingenious New York school-teacher has 
put railroad time-tables to a new use. To 
arouse the interest of her geography class, she 
gave the time-tables to the pupils, and told them 
to plan trips round the world, or to various 
points in Europe and America. The imagina- 
tion of. the boys did the rest, and when they 
were examined they passed with higher marks 
than the pupils in the classes taught in the 
ordinary way. This teacher had the right idea. 
Boys, and men, too, learn ten times as much 
when they are interested as when they are 
indifferent. 
have been formed at Harvard and 
Columbia to play ‘‘association’’ football, 
which is popular abroad and in Canada, and 
is played by many non-collegiate teams in this 
country. It is more open than the so-called 
American Rugby, and gives the light cruisers 
and swift torpedo-destroyers a chance, whereas 
the common American game makes too much 
use of heavy armored battle-ships. The ‘‘asso- 
ciation’’ teams do not hope to supplant the sport 
which is so popular in America, but intend to 
make familiar a good game which has been 
neglected in this country. 
ne hears frequent comments on the growing 
difficulty which old men have in getting 
work, and there has always been a 
acceptance of the proverb, ‘‘Old men for counsel, 
young men for war’’; yet the war in the East 
has upset both these notions. The age of the 
great military leaders on both sides is remark- 
able. General Nogi is fifty-four, General Kuroki 
sixty-two, Field-Marshal Oyama ‘sixty-four. 
On the Russian side, General Kuropatkin is 
fifty-six, General Stéssel fifty-six, and ‘‘Papa’’ 
Lineviteh sixty-six. To be sure, two of these 
have recently lost their ‘‘jobs,’’ but it was not 
on account of old age. 
fi ee important steps in advance have lately 
been taken in the matter of civil service 
reform, or rather the merit system. One is the 
placing of the new land-office employés under 
the classified service, the other the announce- 
ment of the government’s general policy toward 
members of the civil service, namely, that 
incumbents will be retained during efficiency 
and good behavior, irrespective of the time they 
have been in office. This is fair, businesslike 
and truly democratic. It gives ‘‘a square deal’’ 
to all, and as was lately pointed out by a speaker 
in New York, nearly all—four-fifths—of those 
who pass civil service examinations are gradu- 
ates of the public schools. 
room of the Back Stairs, Wine-Taster to 
the King, and all other hereditary and 
appointive titles of the sort went out of style in 
the United States in 1776. But Congress may 
have to recognize the Hereditary Wielder of the 
Red Ax in Cuba, or assess us all for funds to 
pay damages. Away back in 1728 the King 
of Spain conferred upon one O’ Reilly the title 
of Alguacil Mayor, which gave the holder the 
sole right to kill animals for food and deliver 
the meat in Havana. The title was hereditary 
and inalienable, and the O’Reilly family re- 
mained at the head of the Havana ‘‘beef trust’’ 
for one hundred and seventy years. After the 
war with Spain General Ludlow, as military 
governor, declared the privilege null and void. 
Now the present holder, the Countess O’ Reilly 
de Camara of Buena Vista, wishes the United 
States to pay her a quarter of a million dollars 
for it. The first skirmish in the United States 
District Court was in her favor, for the court 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





held that the title and its privilege were private 
property under the Spanish law, and therefore 
not to be impaired by the American occupation. 


oe but not surprising results followed 
an inquiry recently made into the type of 
boy who smokes cigarettes. A record of twenty 
boys in school who did not smoke and twenty 
who did was kept for a long period. It was 
found that of the cigarette-smokers nineteen 
were older than the average in their grade, 
sixteen had bad manners, the deportment of 
eighteen and the physical condition of twelve 
were poor, fourteen were in bad moral and 
eighteen in bad mental condition; sixteen were 
street-loafers, and nineteen failed of promotion. 


Of the non-smokers none were street-loafers,” 


only two failed of promotion, and in all the 
other mentioned particulars the record showed 
no more than two who could be classed with 
the smokers. Street-loafing, bad manners, poor 
scholarship and cigarette-smoking seem to go 
together. 

* © 


SMILING. 


Smile, smile on all thy duties, and, behold! 
Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes of gold. 
Selected. 


® © 


IMPORTED ANIMOSITIES. 


hundred students, representing twenty- 
three nations, recently organized a ‘‘Cos- 
mopolitan Club’’ in a New York univer- 

sity. Alien students as a rule move in a narrow 
sphere. The club aims to. make them a part of 
the social life of the institution, and especially 
to broaden their mental outlook by helping 
them to understand one another’s point of view. 

Surveying their material, the promoters note 
circumstances that strike them as_ peculiar. 
Thus Japanese and Russian students get along 
peaceably or keep apart; but students who 
belong to the Russian aristocracy and other 
Russians who represent the peasantry seek op- 
portunities to quarrel; and in many instances 
differences of class, creed, party, or even local- 
ity, have aroused irreconcilable antagonisms 
between young men from the same country. 

In ‘the larger field of national life the same 
condition exists. The ‘‘North-Country man’’ 
reviles the ‘‘ far-downer’’; Sicilians keep a 
wary, unfriendly eye on Calabrians ; Armenians 
promptly revive here the factional’ squabbles 
they indulged in at home. The sum of these 
senseless antipathies is a mass of ill feeling that 
handicaps those who bear it, depresses those 
who observe it, and retards many a large and 
worthy effort. 

What are we going to do about it? Not take 
sides, for that would make matters worse. Nor 
can Americans invite the wranglers to profit by 
their example; for although in the last half- 
century they have practically outgrown Know- 
nothingism and sectionalism in politics, they 
are still rancorous over race problems, and some 
of them are trying, to their own hart, to develop 
a consciousness of ‘‘class’’ between the rich and 


poor. 

At least, however, every American can ap- 
plaud any movement which aims to increase 
knowledge and widen sympathy, and can frown 
down attempts of hyphenated Americans to 
naturalize grievances brought hither with their 
luggage or inherited from their fathers. We 
have our own perplexities, and shall never 
solve them except as a united people. 


* © 


GOING INTO BUSINESS. 


ot long ago there died in a Boston hotel a 
N ‘*bell-boy’’ sixty-two years old. He had 

spent all his life in the same humble 
position, and most of it in the same hotel. He 
was a grave and dignified little man, who had 
and deserved the respect of those who knew 
him, and he left a considerable estate to his 
heirs. 

So much is said nowadays about success, so 
much emphasis is laid on rapid advancement 
and independence of position that the lesson of 
such a simple life as this is in danger of being 
lost. The aim and dream of the young man is 
‘*to be his own master.’’ He is willing to work 
for some one else for a while because he must; 
but he looks forward to going into business for 
himself as soori as possible, and in his eager- 
ness and ignorance he often miscalculates. In 
many cases he would do better and be happier 
as employé than as master. 

The desire for independence is an excellent 
ambition, the opportunities to accomplish which 
have been the making of America in an indus- 
trial way. But the young man who desires ‘‘to 
be his own master’’ should remember that he 
must first be master of himself. He must learn 
his powers and his weaknesses, and be sure 
that he knows the game before he enters it as 
an independent player. 

It is easy to overlook the cares and risks and 
responsibilities of the employer. The pay en- 
velope comes round every Saturday, and the 
recipient knows exactly its potentialities in 
the way of food, clothing and amusement. It 
is a different matter when one has to fill pay 
envelopes for others. In the first case all the 
chilling blasts of business inclemency are shut 
out. In the second every breeze that blows is 
trying to whisk your greenbacks into another 





man’s lap, and it takes all the weights of 
character, intelligence, pertinacity and foresight 
to hold them down. 

The bell-boy who is fitted to manage a great 
hotel or any other business is fortunate. Sooner 
or later he will find his place. But he is also 
fortunate if, lacking the fitness, he recognizes 
the lack and has sense enough to remain an 


efficient bell-boy. 
& 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


With antique pillars massy proof 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


A PENNY SAVED. 

“ ousehold economics’’ has a formidable 
sound, especially when it is represented 
by a series of text-books on dietetics 

and sanitation, as well as on cooking and nurs- 
ing. But the truth is that old - fashioned 
housekeeping ought to go into historical retire- 
ment with the spinning-wheel and the cellar 
milk-closet, and that the new science may be 
learned from books, when books are more acces- 
sible than teachers. 

One of the great problems of young married 
folk is how income may be increased in the pro- 
portion in which needs increase. The old way 
is for the husband to try to add to his earning 
capacity. If he is a teacher he will edit a text- 
book; the preacher will deliver lectures; the 
lawyer will accept some public office with a 
small salary, in addition to his practice; a 
farmer will enlarge his dairy or his hennery. 

But there is a more modern plan for keeping 
the proper proportion between income and ex- 
penditure, and that is for the wife to practise 
the devices of scientific housekeeping, which 
save money, heighten comfort and economize 
strength. No woman dreams what may be 
done in this way until she has lived for a few 
days with a housekeeper trained in the new 
school, where the head is set to save the feet, 
the hands and the purse. 

It spares the toil of the home-maker, but 
that it also withholds the last straw of burden 
from the shoulders of the money-earner is by 
no means the least of the merits of ‘‘household 
economics.’’ The increase of digestible and 
toothsome foods makes for the health of the 
family no more truly than the increase of the 
leisure at the disposal of both hus' ‘and 
wife makes for their happiness. In each case 
the result is the legitimate outcome of scientific 
housekeeping. 


Milton. 


® ¢ 
RATIFYING TREATIES. 


xperience shows that the Constitution of 

the United States makes two things 

extremely hard to accomplish: to amend 
the Constitution itself and to ratify a treaty. 
The country gets along fairly well under the 
Constitution as it is, for the necessity of the 
ease makes the people tolerant of elastic inter- 
pretation to meet the conditions of modern life. 
But the requirement of a two-thirds vote to 
ratify a treaty too frequently defeats altogether 
measures which a large majority of the people 
wish to prevail. 

It is exceedingly difficult to draft an impor- 
tant treaty which does not involve some of the 
questions over which modern parties divide. 
A trade compact, like the reciprocity treaties, 
involves the whole tariff issue. Local interests 
and sectional ambitions often lead a Senator to 
withhold the support from general treaties 
which he would otherwise like to give. 

Practically speaking, no party in the Senate 
ever has two-thirds of the members. The 
Republicans come nearer it now than at any 
time for thirty years. They have fifty-seven 
Senators; the Democrats have thirty-two, and 
there is one vacancy. So that, having even 
this extraordinary lead, were all the Republicans 
present and voting, they could not ratify a 
treaty without the help of some Democrats. 

It is creditable to many Senators of both 
parties that they approach treaty arrangements 
with far less partizanship than they manifest 
in dealing with home questions. Consequently 
treaties do get ratified—not all that are sent to 
the Senate, perhaps not all that should be rati- 
fied. But whatever evil or inconvenience there 
is in the present system must be endured, for 
it would be even more difficult to change the 
system by an amendment of the Constitution 
than it is to secure a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate for a treaty. 
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HEROES AT HOME. 


ne who is in search of deeds of heroism 
need not go to Manchuria for them. 
They may be found in plenty at home, 

in the every-day work of doctors and nurses. 
When cerebrospinal meningitis in its most 
virulent form sdpesed in Philadelphia in 
March, the doctors who took charge of the cases 
knew that it is extremely infectious and ordi- 
narily fatal. One of the first to be called into 
service had been at work but a day or two 
when he, too, began to show signs of the disease. 
In four days he died of it, attended to the last 
by four other physicians, each of whom was 
risking his life to aid his colleague and to add 

a little to the knowledge of the disease. 

A dozen cases of the disease were brought into 











a New York hospital in a few days. One of 
the best nurses at the institution volunteered to 
care for them. Some one must do it, she said, 
and she preferred to take the risk herself. In 
spite of every precaution she, too, was soon 
infected, and died in another hospital, to which 
she had been removyed—nursed to the last by 
still other young women willing to risk their 
lives for her. 

Their heroism is of a type with that so often 
displayed by the physicians and nurses who 
have faced the perils of yellow fever and cholera 
when those diseases have become epidemic in 
Southern cities. It is not spectacular, but it 
is wonderfully good to know about. 


*¢ ¢ 


FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE. 


hen Mr. Chamberlain, then British 

colonial secretary, went to South 

Africa, after the Boer War, to study 
conditions there, the whole British Empire was 
interested in what was practically an unprece- 
dented effort of a cabinet minister to get first- 
hand information concerning affairs at a distance 
from the capital. 

Whatever other criticisms may be made upon 
the administration of colonies by the United 
States government, it cannot be said that the 
public men of the country are contented to take 
the reports of officers of the outlying possessions 
and of casual visitors as the sole basis of their 
knowledge of the condition of affairs. 

From the very beginning members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives have made 
the voyage to Porto Rico, to Hawaii and to the 
Philippines, and have investigated the situation 
on the spot. To visit the insular possessions 
is becoming a habit, and hereafter, when ques- 
tions arise that are to be decided by Congress, 
there will always be men who can speak with 
the authority of those who have learned the 
truth by personal observation. 

This year there has been an expedition of 
Congressmen to the canal strip. Another party, 
in charge of the chairman of the river and 
harbors committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, has recently returned from Porto Rico, 
where they went to see whether the expenditure 
of money on the harbors of the island would be 
justifiable; and while they were in the West 
Indies they visited Santo Domingo and Cuba, 
to see what the people of those two countries 
were doing for themselves. 

A still more important expedition is that 
headed by Secretary Taft of the War Depart- 
ment, which is to start about the first of July 
for Hawaii and the Philippines. Thirty or 
more Congressmen will be in the party. When 
they return they will have a better idea of con- 
ditions in the Pacific islands than they could 
get from reading many volumes, and will get 
such an understanding of those conditions as 
will qualify them to give sound advice in 
matters of legislation. 


*® © © 


Ripe ered Robert E. Peary’s new arctic ship, 
which has been named Roosevelt, was launched 
at Bucksport, Maine, last month. The ship, which 
is one hundred and eighty feet long by thirty-five 
feet beam, is larger than any ship save the Dis- 
covery which has hitherto wintered in the arctic 
or the antarctic regions. In designing it, Com- 
mander Peary sought to plan a ship which would 
be lifted instead of crushed by the ice pressure, 
and which would be strong enough to force its 
way through heavy ice. To provide power for 
forcing the vessel into the ice he has arranged to 
equip it with steam-engines which can develop 
fifteen hundred horse-power; and to pull it off 
the ice or from a shallow bottom he has planned 
to put powerful steam-capstans on deck. Then 
he has made the ship so strong that it will not 
break in two if it should be supported in the 
middle or on both ends. The keel, false keel and 
keelson, which form the backbone, are six feet 
from top to bottom, the sides of the vessel vary 
from two feet to two and a half feet in thickness, 
and the bow is packed full of oak timbers for 
twelve feet, makinga solid ram. Along the water- 
line the hull is protected by quarter-inch steel 
plates, and the bow and stern are similarly 
covered. The head of the expedition and his 
companions will be housed in light structures 
built on deck, leaving the hold free for carrying 
supplies. Commander Peary believes that the 
Roosevelt is better fitted for arctic work than the 
Fram, the Discovery, the Gauss, or any other that 
has gone into the northern or southern polar 
waters. a 
a ten years or more the Yaqui Indians in the 
state of Sonora, Mexico, have been in more or 
less active rebellion. It has been said that they 
are kept stirred up by an American adventurer, 
who hopes to keep mining prospectors out of the 
country until he can get control of all the rich 
mineral deposits there. This report is probably 
exaggerated, for there are various mining enter- 
prises which he does not control. The other day 
the Yaqui Copper Company, an American corpo- 
ration, asked the Mexican government for pro- 
tection from the Indians, and was informed that 
troops would be despatched to their relief as 
quickly as possible. The Yaquis are about the 
only hostile Indians still remaining in North 
America. 


Pipe: control of the railways is a pressing 
political issue in Italy. The government 
already owns nearly all the railways in the country. 
In 1885 a law was passed providing for their oper- 
ation by private companies for a period of sixty 
years. The contracts under this law, however, 


might be terminated at the expiration of twenty 
or forty years. The twenty-year period expires 

















on June 30th, and the demand has been made that 
the government terminate the contracts and oper- 
ate the roads itself. To meet this demand a member 
of the cabinet has drafted a bill providing for 
government operation of ten thousand five hundred 
and sixty kilometers of road, leaving two thou- 
sand and sixty kilometers under private operation. 
Then, to meet the demand for better treatment 
of railway employés, the bill reduces their income 
tax from nine per cent. to seven and one-half per 
cent., raises the salaries of those whose promotion 
has been delayed, and increases the pensions for 
widows and orphans of employés. Provision is also 
made for the arbitration of all disputes regarding 
wages, hours of service and other matters, a pro- 
vision introduced for the avowed purpose of pre- 
venting strikes. The bill is likely to be modified 
somewhat before it becomes a law, if it passes at 
all. It is interesting in the United States as an 
illustration of the methods adopted to prevent a 
threatened strike of railway employés in a country 
where the government owns the railways and 
leases them to private corporations. 


* ¢ 
SISTERS. 


“ on’t you come in and see my Easter lily, 
Miss Moran?” said Helena Reed, kindly. 

The little dressmaker straightened her tired 
back. She was crippled and plain, but she limped 
into the front room with an air of dignified reserve. 
Cireumstanees had compelled her to turn her 
sacred parlor into a bedroom and rent it to this 
stranger, but she had not ceased to resent the 
situation. 

After a minute her eyes wandered from the lily, 
and rested with satisfaction on a large, gilt-framed 
picture hanging at one side of the room. The 
subject was a man of perhaps forty, whose photo- 
graph had been transferred to glass and colored 
vividly. Beneath it was a shelf draped in a red 
canton-flannel lambrequin, and holding a wooden 
crucifix, and a drinking-glass which had been 
decorated with splashes of brown paint. From 
one side of the glass leaned a bunch of dry immor- 
telles. 

Helena’s glance followed Miss Moran’s. 

“Is that a—relative of yours?” she inquired, 
cautiously. 

“My brother Jerry,” was the answer. “We lived 
together here. When he died, seemed as if I’d 
die, too. My niece, she painted that butterfly an’ 
cocoon on that glass, an’ I’ve kept the everlastin’s 
in it ever since.” 

A sudden light came into Helena’s face as she 
saw the meaning of the homely things she had 
despised, and with a thrill of sympathy, she turned 
to another picture, which stood on the floor, lean- 
ing against the wall. 

“This is my brother,” she said, softly. 
morrow will be his first Easter in heaven.” 

“Oh!” The little dressmaker’s troubled eyes 
travelled up to Jerry’s picture and back again. 
Then sympathy triumphed. 

“If you want to hang it up there,” she said, “I— 
can take Jerry down.” 

“No, indeed!” answered Helena,—swift to deny 
her positive intention of a few minutes earlier,— 
and lifting her brother’s picture, she set it on the 
white-covered stand across the corner. On the 
ledge in front she laid her black onyx cross, and 
at one side placed the beautiful lily in the crystal 
vase, exactly as she had intended to arrange them 
on Miss Moran’s shelf. 

“It looks just beautiful there!”” murmured the 
little dressmaker, in pathetic relief. 

Then Helena took the needle-pricked fingers 
into her own soft hands. 

“Miss Moran,” she said, and her voice trembled, 
“I am sure we are both trying, by what we have 
done with our brothers’ pictures, to help ourselves 
remember that i 


“To- 


“Calvary and Easter day, 
Earth’s darkest and earth's brightest day, 
Were just one day apart.’ ” 

The faded blue eyes lifted to Helena’s were 
glassed over with tears until they looked like 
Jerry’s in the picture. + 

“Yes—God bless you, miss!” whispered the 
little dressmaker. 

® & 


A LATE EASTER. 


hrice only in more than a century has Easter 

fallen so late as it does this year. 

By the chureh calendar Easter is the Sunday 
following the &rst full moon after the vernal 
equinox. That is, at all events, a sufficiently 
accurate statement for ordinary purposes, but 
in some years it would not lead toa correct result. 
For the date is caleulated not upon the real moon, 
but upon a fictitious “paschal moon,” and not 
upon the day that moon should be full, but upon 
its fourteenth day. 

This year the vernal equinox occurred at two 
o'clock in the morning, Washington mean time, 
Mareh 2ist, and the next full moon occurred on 
April 19th. If the March moon had been full only 
a few hours earlier, Easter would have fallen 
on March 26th, and that would have been the 
earliest Easter in eleven years. 

; Happily the merchants and others interested in 
Easter trade and in providing Easter garments 
rejoice that the moon delayed “fulling” just a 
little, for a late Easter is the consequence of her 
tardiness. In 1848 Easter fell on the same date, 
*n 1859 it came on April 24th, and so recently as 
1886 Easter Sunday was April 25th, the latest 
possible day. But another April 25th Easter is 
10t due until the year 1943, and only twice in 
‘he coming century—in 1916 and in 2000—will our 
April 23d Easter be repeated. 

& © 


THE CHAMBERMAID DOOMED. 


he dreamer of fantastic dreams, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, has been imagining for us, in the Fort- 
vightly Review, the bedroom of the future. This 
wonderful place is to be entirely sanitary, and no 
labor will be required to keep it clean. 
“There is no fireplace,” says Mr. Wells, “and I 
4m perplexed until I find a thermometer beside 
Six switehes on the wall. One switch warms the 














floor, which is not carpeted, but covered by a sub3J 
stance like soft oilcloth ; one warms the mattress, | 
and the others warm the wall in various degrees. 

“There is a recess dressing-room, equipped with 
a bath and all that is necessary to one’s toilet, and 
the water, one remarks, is warmed, if one desires 
it warm, by passing through an electrically heated 
spiral of tubing. 

“A cake of soap drops out of a store machine on 
the turning of a handle, and when you have done 
with it you drop that and your soiled towels and 
so forth, which also are given you by machines, 
into a little box, through the bottom of which they 
drop at once, and down a smooth shaft. 

“The room has no corners to gather dirt; wall 
meets floor with a gentle curve, and the apartment 
could be swept out effectually by a few strokes of 
a mechanical sweeper. 

“You are politely requested to turn a handle at 
the foot of your bed before leaving the room, and 
forthwith the frame turns up into a vertical posi- 
tion, and the bedclothes hang airing. You stand 
at the doorway, and realize that there remains 
not a minute’s work for any one to do.” 

Truly it all looks easy; and presumably when 
night comes, one presses another button, and 
some kind of machine gets into action and makes 
the bed. 

&® ¢ 


AN UP-TO-DATE INTRODUCTION. 


f one’s great-grandfather could be brought back 
to the scenes once familiar to him, the effect on 
his nervous organism would be most disastrous. 
The condition of our modern life which would 
stir his credulity tothe breaking point would, most 
likely, be the possibility of an episode similar to 
the following, recorded in the New York Evening 
Post : 

After having wished an old friend godspeed on 
a voyage to Europe,a New Yorker returned to 
his office, and there engaged himself with his 
business. 

Six hours after the sailing of the steamship he 
read a list of her passengers, and found the name 
of another friend, one whom he knew quite as 
well as the man he had seen off. 

“Wish I’d known this,” he said to himself. 
“Could have introduced them. Too bad!” 

Then the spirit of the twentieth century awoke 
within him, and he smiled. Catching up a bit of 
paper, he wrote something hastily on it, called 
an office bo , hurried him off, and at last sank 
back contented on his chair. 

Six hours out of port, with New York far astern, 
the liner was rushing along the eastward ocean 
lane. Then her wireless apparatus began to click, 
and in a few moments one of the deck stewards 
delivered this message : 


John Smith, 8.8. ——, at sea. 
Use this as an introduction to my friend, James 
Jones, a fellow passenger of yours. Dick. 
It turned out, however, that the wireless opera- 
tor misunderstood and failed to deliver the mes- 
sage, and so the two men did not meet. 
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THE WONDERFUL TIBETANS. 


f another nationality were needed to round out 

and complete the British “family,”—something 
resembling the English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh, 
but a compromise between their various qualities, 
—it is suggested that such a nation has been 
brought to light in the Tibetans, who seem to 
combine all the traits that have made the British 
nation what it is. 


They are, first, pcre | devout in religion ; 
be remarkable business men, hard- 
as any Scotsman, having a'keen eye for 
openings, and drive hard bargains; and they are 
said to be as full of humorous sentiment as the 
wildest of Irishmen. 
They celebrated Christmas last year, and took 
to the festival as to the manner born. A company 
of them, attired in the most grotesque costumes 
ed under the leadership of a white-bearded 
old man, representing Father Christmas, and 
danced to weird, inharmonious music in the happi- 
est fashion. They made fun of great dignitaries, 
and even of one who was dressed up as the 
Emperor of China. 
A delightful people fney appear to be, and Lassa 
ms to f 





too, see ull of reminders of the right 
little, tight little island. Mr. Millington, the author 
of “To Lassa at Last,” says he saw in the shops 


looking-glasses made in Austria, penknives e 
_ ~~ rrone a certain popular type of English 
bicycle. 
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JAPANESE SPIES. 


B p= has endeavored to raise the business of 
espionage to the standing of an honorable pro- 
fession. It regards its own spies with the same 
pride that it feels for its soldiers. Every one 
remembers the incident of the Japanese officers 
who, disguised as Chinese, were arrested in the 
early days of the war, when they were about to 
make an attempt to blow up the bridge over the 
Sungari River. The rank of the senior officer, 
says Mr. Douglas Story, in “The Campaign With 
Kuropatkin,” was a colonel. 

Before they went out to stand against the 
Russian platoon of infantry, they specially be- 
queathed the money in their pockets to the uses 
of the Russian Red Cross. 

To mark their appreciation of espionage as a 
distinct branch of honorable warfare, the Japanese 
did a curious ry. after the Battle of yy 
They captured a Russian Spy. dressed as a China- 
man, and after shooting him, passed into the 
Russian lines a communication in which they hailed 
him as a brave man, and expressed the hope that 
the Russian troops held many others such as he. 

When one remembers the execration with which 
spies have been hailed by other nationalities, this 

fastern exaltation of the calling is, to say the 
least of it, curious. 


* ¢ 


BEGGING THE QUESTION. 


A good but visionary man, banished to the Cau- 
easus for his socialistic theories, received a 
visit there from Hermann Fast, and talked a great 
deal to his guest about the evil of money, and the 


* harm done the human race by civilization. 


“T thought you said the visit of your friends had 
been a comfort to you,” remarked Fast. 
“So it has been.’ 
“But = forget! 
out money ?’ 
could have walked.” 
r. Neave have walked from 


How could they have come 


“Very well. The 
“What! Could 
Australia?” 
This upset the thinker’s calculations, but in a 
few moments he concluded: “No, but he could 
have begged a passage.” 
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urements insure 
perfect fitting gar- 
ments. No personal 
fittings necessary. 
Our stock of over 
500 materials contains 
all the newest Spring 



























including Mohairs, 
brilliantines, Taffetas, 
Peau de Soie, Pongees, 
Broadcloths, Cheviots 
and Mixtures. 


We make every 
‘arment es 





garments. 
save you time, 
money and an- 
noyance, and we 
pay express char- 
ges touny part of 
the United States. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU OR 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
Tailor-Made Suits - - - $7.50 to 825 
For travelling, shopping and business. 

Silk Costumes - - -  - #12 to B25 

Very fashionable and always elegant. 
Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - *6to® 
Made of Mohair, Serge and Brilliantine. 


Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - $12 to S25 
Look cool and feel cool, too. 
Silk Coats - - $10 to 820 


For dressy wear. 
Rain Coats and Long Coats, 89.75 to 18 
Of serviceable materials that do not spot. 
ackets - - - - - = $5.75 to $15 
rim, neat, comfortable and always in good taste. 
Separate Skirts - = = $3.50 to $12 
You’ll need one for warm weather. 


to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our new and 
Summer ~~} > showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of Sam of the 
Newest Materials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 
Mention colors desired, and whether you wis! 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail orders only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 
































mixes the 
batter for 
all kinds 
of cakes 


quickly 


and 
easily. 


Made in response to hun- 
dreds of requests from 
American women that we 
should furnish them a 
machine for making Cake, 
as simple to operate and 
as certain of results as the 
wonderful “UNIVERSAL” 
BREAD MAKER. 


At all Hardware Stores, $1 .75 each. 
Booklet G, with many Cake recipes, FREE. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britaia, Ct., U.S.A. 











Many soaps, made especially for use in shampooing, are 
positively injurious. They may cleanse the scalp, but they 
darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you should use. 
blonde hair that peculiar “sun-light” effect, while in the case 
of dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


IVORY SOAP-—IT FLOATS. 





It gives 

















By Ida M. Budd 


‘1 am thy master!”’—so with scornful boast 
Death spake to Life. “Behold thy subjects 

bow 

Beneath my scepter! Lo! whose are these now 

Who erst were thine—this prone, mute, sightless 
host? 

Nor are these all. A few swift years, at most, 

And every breathing wight thou’st claimed the 
while 

Shall lay him down to swell the funeral pile, 

And in my triumph thou thyself be lost. 

Yea, thou and Love—mine enemies supreme— 

Shall even be as these thou seest here 

Chained in the silent halls of endless night ; 

Your dull, dread slumber broken by no gleam 

Of coming dawn; no morning shining clear ; 

Naught but the worm and my corroding blight.” 


Life heard, nor answer made, but went his way 
To a lone tomb deep in a garden’s shade 

Where One, his Lord, the spoiler’s arm had laid. 
Love met him there, and there together they 
Rolled from the door the heavy stone away, 

And entering sat them down with reverence meet— 
One at the head, the other at the feet ; 

And when the mourners came at break of day 
Seeking their dead, two angels there they found 
Who bade them haste to spread the word abroad 
That He was risen whom Death could bind no 


more. 

Thenceforward by the Christ, their Master, 
crowned, 

Hand clasped in hand, upon the hills of God 

Walk Life and Love together evermore. 


Hence my strong hope, sure, steadfast, undis- 
mayed, 

The anchor of my soul which entereth in 

To that within the veil. No waves of sin 

Nor winds of doubt the frailest bark thus stayed 

Can wreck or whelm. Secure and unafraid 

I brave the moods of time’s e’er-changing sea. 

Tho’ death o’erpower with seeming victory, 

E’en death must yield to Him Who, dying, made 

My life imperishable and my love 

Immortal. On, ther, to the port I sail 

Which somewhere waits to greet my eager ken. 

He is the God of life Who reigns above, 

And by His word Whose word can never fail, 

1 know the glad truth—I shall rise again. 
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“UNANSWERED” PRAYERS. 


66 SHALL never believe in 
prayer again,’’ said a heart- 
broken girl. ‘‘If ever any 
one prayed in faith, I prayed 
that my mother might re- 


2 cover. But she died. Oh, 
“] how could God be so 
( cruel ?”” 


The friend to whom she 
spoke these hot words heard her without reply. 

**Why don’t you say something ?’’ demanded 
the bereaved girl.. ‘‘I would rather you would 
contradict me than be silent.’’ 

‘*T will not contradict you,’’ said the friend. 
‘*T will let your own heart do that. There are 
few deaths, thank God, where no one present 
prays that the dear one may live. Do you 
suppose that the gift of prayer was given us in 
order that no one may ever die? Do you think 
God intended men to live on in growing in- 
firmity, till at last they prayed for death to save 
them from despair? Isn’t it a blessing that 
there are so few deaths that do not seem to the 
friends the evidence of unanswered prayers? 
The saddest death-beds are thdse where there 
is no one to pray that the sufferer may recover ; 
they have only the sad memories of suffering 
or deserted years. But would you doubt the 
value of prayer because all wisdom is not given 
us with it? If God gave us all we ask for—gave 
it to all men—we should never dare to pray. 
Prayer is a blessing because God knows best 
how to answer. God knows when to say no.’’ 

“*T had not thought of that,’’ said the young 
woman. 

**You prayed. 
pray. 





Thank God that you could 
You prayed in hope, and even now you 
would not have it otherwise. Pray still, but 
pray in trust. Pray that God will give you 
strength for your present burdens, and light 
enough to follow in the path of duty, one day 
at a time. You said you could never pray 
again, but you will.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I am sure I must pray. I must 
pray for wisdom, that I may understand the 
reason for my unanswered prayers. ’’ 

**No,’’ said the friend. ‘‘How should the 
answer come? How could God make you under- 
stand? ‘There are no unanswered prayers. Pray 
that you may know your duty; pray for rest 
and hope and trust. With these will come peace 
and new courage, but not absence of sorrow. 
The peace and courage will enable you to bear 
the sorrow. That will be the answer to your 
prayer. ’’ 

So with calmness of spirit the sad young 
woman faced the world again, and daily prayer 
gave her daily strength. In the deepening of 
her life and the strengthening of her character 
her friends discovered the answer to her prayers, 
even those that had seemed unanswered. ‘There 
are many sad hearts who need the lesson that 








THE YOUTH’S 


= 
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COMPANION. 





she learned, and who will find, to their great 
comfort, that prayer is never so truly a blessing 
as when, through perplexity and sorrow, we 
are tempted to abandon it. 
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FIRING THE BRIDGE. 


e were at the Rappahannock, says 

Doctor Woods in “Stedman and His 

Men,” and thé enemy was before us, rapidly 

advancing to meet us. The river was so 

narrow that a musket-ball could easily find 

its way across, but it served as a temporary 

? line of defense, behind which we could 

secure needed rest and rations, and give time for 

our reénforcements. The river was spanned by a 

new trestlework bridge, the timbers of which our 

advance-guard had covered with tar. Piles of 

tarred shavings were also placed along its length. 

A detachment of infantry was set to work throw- 

ing up a line of entrenchments in front of the Con- 

federate end of the bridge, over which they could 
retreat and join us. 


Soon the enemy's skirmishers appeared, and 
before long a sudden fury was let loose from the 
eannon, directed at the infantry at work in front 
of the bridge, who retreated —, The 
only thing was, of course, to fire the bridge to 
delay the enemy, but such an undertaking meant 
almost certain death. The enemy’s musketry and 
cannon swept every inch of the bridge. 

“Will any one volunteer to apply the torch?” 
called General Pope. 

Not aman moved. The danger was too appal- 
ling; the destruction too sure. 

The question was repeated; still silence. A 
third time the general asked for a volunteer, and 
a soldier step forward, and shaking o e 
detaining hand of a comrade, gracefully saluted, 


saying: 

<General I will fire the bridge.” 

General Pope, shrinking from sending any one 
on such a perilous orremd, asked the volunteer if 
he realized what it meant. 
neral, I understand it,” replied the thin- 
faced, n a boy. 

“My brave fellow,” said the general, ‘‘you will 

robably not succeed in crossing the bridge ; it is 
barely ape ye you will return alive. There are 
three piles of shavings on either side ; the farthest 
must fired first, the remainder as you return. 
There must be no mistake.” 

“J will neither falter nor turn back,” replied 
the boy, throwing off his shoes, blouse and cap. 
Six torches were lighted at the biacksmith’s forge, 
while he waited apparently without concern. 
Three were placed in each hand, and without a 
tremor of muscle he started on a rapid run. 

Even the enemy, within one hundred yards of 
the bridge Prem ae in their amazement at his 
daring. With hair floa ng in the wind that fanned 
the torches into streaming blaze, he increased his 
speed until he had passed the center of the bridge 
and laid a torch on the farther pile. The flashing 
flame woke the enemy from its dream of admira- 
tion, and instantly the bridge was swept by a 
storm of balls. On went the flying boy, dashing 
his torches into the heaps of shavings. The fierce 
musketry fire increased, and the smoke of the 
powder and burning tar surged about him. With 
swift feet he trod the path of deadly peril. 

Our hearts stood still as pile after pile was 
lighted amid the hissing shower of Minie balls, 
shot and shell.- The last torch had found its place 
when suddenly the boy fell. A dozen comrades 





rushed to the prostrate body and bore it to safety. | 


The boy was not dead; he was not even seri- 
ously wounded, althou, his clothes were riddled 
by balls, and here and there a dark stain told of 
injury. 

he men were frantic in their joy, and General 
Pope threw himself from his saddle, and grasping 
the young fellow’s limp hand, thanked him again 
and again. . 
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DID NOT BELONG TO THE FAMILY.: 


ome people are born with a genius for 

finding a scapegoat for all their sins. 
Such a person was Kitty, the housemaid, 
some of whose attempts to slip out of 
emergencies Mr. Blanchard records in his 
“Sketches.” Whatever went wrong in 
domestic affairs, it was sure to be through 


Lno fault of Kitty. 


I sent Kitty up-stairs one day for a rare and 
beautiful jug, valued both as a piece of costly 

ttery and from association. course she 

roke it. She came into the room with the beau- 
tiful handle swinging on her fingers and a most 
delicious air of simplicity and wonder. 

“Dear me, sir!” she said. 
coming so softly down-stairs, and had hold of it so 
nicely, when just as I set my foot on the last stair 
the jug let go of my hand.” 

But Kitty’s ingenuity in self-defense reached its 
climax when one morning a delicacy which had 
been put aside for me showed unmistakable evi- 
dences of an invasion by mice. My landlady 
called Kitty to account. 

“Oh, the mice!” she cried. “How could you be 
so careless, Kitty?” 

But the little maid denied that she had put the 
pastry where any mice could ssibly reach it. 

“But you can see for yourself, girl,” insisted the 


landlady. 

Kitty gave the pastry a careful scrutiny. There 
was no denying the little creatures’ tracks and 
depredations. At last she looked up 


I'm right, ma’am. They may be mice, but 
they’re not owr mice, ma’am.” 
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SILK CULTURE. 


> ike the culture of tea, silk production, 

which confers an enormous benefit on 

China, and has now become an indispensa- 

ble industry to the world, is the most modest 

¢ occupation imaginable. In “Through China 

¢ with a Camera” Mr. Thomson describes the 

various progressive steps through which 

the staple passes till it is ready for the looms of 
China or Lyons. 

The eags of the silkworm are hatched about the 
middle of April. The best season to obtain them 
for exportation is in March or the beginning of 
April. The young worms, when hatched, are 
= on bamboo frames and fed on mulberry 
eaves cut up into small shreds. As the worms 
increase in size they are transferred to a larger 
number of frames, and are fed with leaves not so 
finely cut; and so the process continues until, in 
their last stage, the leaves are given to them entire. 
After hatching, the worms continue eating during 
five days, and then sleep for the first time for two 


ays. 

When they again awake, their appetite is. not 
quite so good, and og! usually eat for four days 
only and sleep again for two days more. Then 
they eat for the third time for four days and repose 
for two. This eating and repose is usually 're- 
peated four times, and then, having gained full 
strength, they proceed to spin their cocoons. The 
task of spinning occupies them from four to seven 
days more; and when this business is completed, 
three days are spent in stripping off the cocoon, 
and some seven days later each small cultivator 


“Well, if I wasn’t | 


brings his silken harvest to the local market and 
disposes of it to native traders, who make it up 
into bales. 

The suey of the silk is first of all affected by 
the breed of the worms that spin it, then by the 

uality of the leaves and the mode of feeding. 
silkworms are injured by noise, by the presence, 
and especially the handling, of rey and by 
noxious smells. They must be fed at regular 
hours, and the temperature of the apartment must 
not be too high. 

The greatest defect in Chinese silk has been 
due to the primitive mode of reeling which the 
natives — 

Shanghai is the great silk mart, and there, about 
June ist, the first season’s silk is usually brought 
down. It is never the growers who bring the silk 
to the foreign market. These growers are inva- 
riably small farmers, who have a few mulber 
bushes planted in some odd corner of their till 
ands, and the rearing of the worm and the pro- 
duction of silk by no means monopolize the whole 
of their time. It is only a spring occupation for 
the women and younger members of their families. 


She DAY BETWEEN 


B Kat M. lA 
By @ Cc ea 8 


i 








like to think when Calvary’s sun 

Went down in cloud, and storm, and rack, 
And velvet shadows, one by one, 

Blurred out that gibbet looming black ; _ 
Only one day must pass away, 

Only one day must intervene, 
Till aching eyes beheld Him rise ; 

But oh, that day—the day between! 


And did the dawn that Deathless Day 
Like loveliest lily slow unfold, 
Until the sundrifts broke like spray, 
And all the world was rose and gold? 
When, silver clear, on list’ning ear, 
Of those who gazed where He had been, 
An angel voice bade hearts rejoice,— 
But oh, the day—that day between! 


And so I know when there shall be 
That hour beloved, you must take 
Your cross, and bear it patiently, 
Up Calvary Hill, for love’s own sake,— 
Blossoming born, your Easter morn 
Will follow soon, sublime, serene, 
But this we pray, dear God, to-day, 
Grace for the day that lies between! 
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ORGANIZING A CLUB. 


hen Mrs. Meadows told her husband 

that she had invited a few of their 
friends for the next Friday evening, the 
Brooklyn Zagle says she added that it was 
~with a view to forming a little reading club. 
“Men, too?” Meadows wanted to know. 
“Yes, just our own set—enough to make a 

pleasant company.” 

So on Friday evening ten couples had an enjoy- 
able time—reading and music till about ten o’clock, 
then a bit of simple refreshment served without 
any fussing. pee 1 Ban it a jolly evening 

a 


—just such as all would like to have about once a 
fortnight. 
That brought them to the matter of organiza- 





tion, and after coffee the men repaired to Meadows’s 
“den” for business, leaving the women in the 
parlor to chat and nibble candy. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Crocker after a while, 
“it is growing late, and we have some business to 


transact. I suggest that we come to order.” 
There was a brief eae of important silence, 
bey was finally broken by Mr. 


I am in order,” said he, “ nominste Captain 
Spheer for chairman of the meeting.” 

The captain rose with dignity and said, “I 
would suggest that a feagporary organization be 
effected first. That, I believe, is the usual method 
of procedure.” 

“I accept the amendment,” said Mr. Chaney, 
“and nominate Captain Spheer for temporary 
chairman.” 

“Second the nomination,” said Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Paltries simultaneously. 

Mr. Chaney put the question, and declared 
Open Spheer unanimously elected. : 

e captain gravely took the chair and solemnly 
— “Gentlemen, what is your further pleas- 
ure?” 
|. Mr. Chadwick nominated Mr. Reynolds for 
ypecery secretary. 

“Is this nomination seconded ?” asked the chair. 

“T second it, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

“Gentlemen, you have heard the nomination. 
Are you ready for the question?” 

“Question!” three or four called out. 

The chair put the question, and announced the 
unanimous election of Mr. Reynolds, who, blushing 
with self-consciousness, took a seat at the table, 
where pens and paper were — for him. 

“What is your further pleasure, gentlemen?” 
the chair asked. 

“Mr. Chairman!” said Mr. Crocker, rising. 

“Mr. Crocker!” 

“Mr. Chairman, I move you, sir, that the chair 
be empowered to appoint a committee of three to 
draft a constitution and by-laws to be presented 
at our next meeting, to be held at my house two 
weeks from to-night.” 

“Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Are 
you ready for the question?” 

“Question! Question!” 

“Goodness gracious!” said Mrs. Jefferson, 
putting her head in at the door. “Are you men 

oing sit there and jabber all night? Will 

efferson, do you know it’s after midnight?” 

“Sh, my dear!” Jefferson tiptoed across the 
room to her, with his finger upon his lips. “Don’t 








disturb the meeting,” e whispered. “We are 
organizing the club.” 
“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Jefferson. “We had it 


all organized an hour ago. Monday nights suit 
us all, and we’re going to Mrs. Crocker’s a week 
from Monday night.” 
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A GREAT PHILOLOGIST. 


|" one of the quaint old streets of the 
ancient Italian city of Bologna stands a 
queer little second-hand bookstore, kept 
by one Signor Guidi. Outside the door, in 
, odd-shaped stacks of shelves, Guidi dis- 
plays his wares, and before the racks, says 
the Week’s Progress, congregate many of 
the professors of the University of Bologna, and 
other lovers of old and odd publications. 

One day in 1882 Signer Guidi stood in his shop 
doorway watching i Wy a ~ who had found a 
book which excited his keenest interest. Sudden! 
turning, he brought it to the shopkeeper 
demanded the price. Signor Guidi looked at it 
| and smiled. 
written in Arabic. 


> 





It was the “Life of Abdel Kader,” 
It was evident that the boy, 











2 barber’s helper, could know 
c. 
My child,” said the soreuiee, kindly, “this is 


who was onl 
nothing of Ara 


a book you could not understand. 

“But how much is it?” demanded the boy. 

“The aoe is thirty cents.” 

“And I have only five!’”” The youngster seemed 
so nearly on the verge of tears that the shop- 
keeper made him a present of the volume, and 
sent him away happy. Later in the day he told 
some of the university professors the s » and 
the next day they waylaid the boy, and heli a 
friendly examination. To their amazement he 
translated readily at sight not only Arabic, but 
Latin and Greek, German, French, English and 
Hebrew. He expounded and explained with such 
understanding that the professors ceased to ques- 
tion, and applauded. 

The ng Oy Alfred Trombetti, son of a rT 
laborer. His father had died several years before, 
and on wages of twenty cents a day he had sup- 
po his mother and had educated himself at 
night by study at home. His case was so amazing 
that at thee recommendation of the professors the 
city of Bologna made him a scholarship of one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year, and thus 
enabled him to pursue his studies. 

For more than ten years now Signor Trombetti 

taught school in Italy, but ever since he 
obtained his doctor’s degree he has kept busily 
at work in his linguistic studies. Now he has 
d the result of his study, a work of four 
jarge manuscript volumes, entitled “Genealog- 
ical Relations Between Ancient Lan ges.” He 
has classified and rearranged more five hun- 
dred languages and dialects, ancient and modern, 
em in a new =. and is said to have 

proved scientifically the u ty of their origin. 

King Victor uelhas declared his intention 
of pa ¢ we cost of publishing the books, the 
Accademia de’ Lincei has given Signor Trombetti 
a prize of two thousand five hundred dollars, and 

e has been pe el oh wee to Bologna as a 
professor in the university there. 

The teachers who discovered his lea , the 
bookseller who told them of the Arabic book, the 
city fathers who gave him the scholarship now 
will all lay claim to having discovered and helped 
the young boy, and to have made his success pos- 
sible. But the boy himself, studying by candle- 
light night after night in his squalid home, with 
books and candles t out of the savings from 
twenty cents a day, with hunger gnawing at his 
stomach while he worked—the boy himself is the 
oxigpe! discoverer, and the one who did the real 

elping. 
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STRADDLING THE DIFFICULTY. 


t seemed as if the oaks on the acres that 

Uncle Levi Larkins had cultivated for a 
lifetime had lent to the old man all their 
finest qualities of strength and straight- 
forward nobility. His most salient trait 
was an absolute honesty in every atti- 
tude of life. His uncompromising candor 

cropped out in most unexpected places. 


Mp tan the city, Uncle Levi seemed rather 
out of place; there were no trees_nor fields of 
grain in the flat. But he was still Uncle Levi in 
any environment. 

ted at the desk, writing a postal card, he 
appeared to be troubled. 

“Just come here a minute, will you =~ 
he ———— »to a grandniece. Fanny hurried to 
his side. 

“I’m writing a tal to Lil—that’s Mrs. Peter- 
son, my wife’s niece’s a. who lives just 
across the road from us. want her to know 
we’ll be home Wednesday, so she’ll start a fire in 
the furnace. I can’t say, ‘Dear Mrs. Peterson’— 
S wouldn’t seem right, coming from me. I want 

say, ‘ 
right to put ‘Dear Lil’ on a postal card, now 
does it?” 

He smiled a deprecating little smile, and with 
suspended pen awaited Fanny’s suggestion. 

Deep down, Fanny was conscious of her amuse- 
ment over this dilemma of the dear old man; but 
being a girl of quick sympathies, she saw his 
desire to some is of conforming to his notion 
of what was due to the formality of correspond- 
ence, and she bent her mind to the problem. 

“Couldn’t you say ‘Dear Lilian’ ?’ 

“No!” Uncle Levi was conclusive here. “She’s 
been ‘Lil’ ever since she was so high. I won’t 
write any ‘Lilian.’ ” 

“Oh, I'll tell you!” Fanny’s mission in life was 
to smooth over things for people, and she beamed 
now in the agreeable consciousness of performing 
her customary graceful function. “Just begiu 

our card ‘ T L,” for that stands either for 
Lil’ or for ‘Lilian.’ ’ 

“Um!” Uncle Levi turned sharply in his chair 
and resumed his _. 

Fanny, feeling his withdrawal and knowing that 
she was for some reason summarily dismissed, 
stared bewildered at his forbidding shoulder. 
Then it dawned upon her that she had advised the 
sturdy old man to what he regarded as a double 
course. She fled into the next room, laughing, 
but conscience-stricken. “O mother,” she criec 
after telling her story, ‘‘you’ve all told me that I 
have so much tact, and I’ve been proud of it, but 
what is tact, an ay and am I really untruthful? 
He’s made me feel like Ananias and Sapphira!” 

Meantime Uncle Levi, having seen the deceitful- 
ness of hoping for outside help, was manfully 
grappling with his problem—how to combine a 

ecent respect for the formality of postal-card 
correspondence with an honorable adherence to 
the wholesome facts of every-day life. 

And he solved his problem in what pom called 
“truly Levitical” fashion. The postal card began 
thus: “Dear Lil Peterson.” 
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HE WOULD NOT PRESUME. 


here is such a thing as being too cau- 

tious. The individual who believes that 

the whole world is in league to work him 

wrong sometimes makes a mistake. The 

American tourist, for example, is often so 

firmly convinced that during his European 

travels he is being cheated on all hands 

that he occasionally oversteps the bounds of cour- 

tesy. The King gives an instance of this would-be 
sharpness on the part of the traveller. 

“What is the price of this pin?” asked a youn 
man ina Paris shop, handling a small silver brooc 
of exquisite workmanship. 

“Twenty francs, monsieur,” said the clerk. 

“That is altogether too much,” returned the 


oung American. “It is for a present to my sister. 
‘give you five franes for it.” 
“Zen it would be I zat gave ze present to your 


sister,” answered the Frenchman, with a depre- 
eatory shrug, “and I do not know mademoiselle.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Near, area, each, chop, opal, alto, tone. 

2. Gill, gull; million, mullion; millet, mullet; 
middle, muddle; mite, mute; joist, joust; pinch, 
punch ; disk, dusk; bitter, butter. 

8. Ti(m)e, (c)owl, p(l)ain, 6. T HUMP 
ne(x)t, (v)aunt, e(9)at. > 


T EASE 

4. 1. Cod, eye, sill—codicil. 2. T ALLY 
Brick, a, brack—bric-a-brac. 3. T RUTH 
Sacque, rye, ledge—sacriiege. 3 . . : . 


5. Islander. 


Dear Lil,’ but someway it don’t seem just, 








Adie 














Se 2 de insects est ale 


tin 


















THE TARDY VIOLET. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 











violet raised its head one day, 





And peeped above the ground, 
And in a violet’s shrinking way 
Looked modestly around, 





And said, “How dear 

Are all things here ; 
Here would I tarry evermore, 

And be as good 

As a violet should, 
While soft dews fall and warm rains pour. 

Why didn’t I know 

That I could grow? 

I would have hurried and hurried so, 
And been here long before. 

Oh, had I known, 

1 would have grown 

So fast, so fast while the bright sun shone, 

And asked the way, and come alone, 
And been here long before.” 


— aS 
MERRY ROBIN. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
R= in the cherry 
Sings a merry strain, 

Sweet and merry, sweet and merry, 

Mid the dropping rain. 

“Robin, why are you so glad? 

When the weather is so sad 

How can you sing, sing, sing?” 


Robin in the cherry— 
This is what he sings: 
“Oh, I am so very, very 
Glad of many things! 
And, of course, as you must know, 
Weather is not always so; 
And so I sing, sing, sing!” 


_— 
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JIM. 
BY M. H. W. CARTER. 

im stood on the street corner, 

deliberating. The cold wind 

tore round the corner and threat- 

ened to snatch the cap from 

his head. Jim did not mind the 

» wind. He had had an unusual 

streak of good luck this afternoon, and 

sold off all his papers early, and now 

stood jingling several coins in his pocket, 

coins which meant for him a good hot 

supper and a night’s lodging. 

He turned and sauntered along, crossing 
street after street, till he had wandered 
into a section of the city where he very 
rarely came, a most prosperous section, 
judging from the fine broad avenue. 

Jim was cold by this time, and thought 
that he would retrace his steps, when his 
attention was attracted by the sound of 
music. It came from a church close by, 
the door of which stood invitingly open. 
It looked nice and warm inside; there 





> 





was no one in sight, and Jim softly 


stepped in and sat down at the back of 
the church, which was in semidarkness. 
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BY E. H. T. 





we. little people, 
Waken, children dear! 
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Listen, from the steeple 
Bells are pealing clear: 
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CHRIST IS RISEN! < 


( “We ring 
For the birthday of the spring; 
We bring 
The happy Easter day.” 


Bells of silver lilies 
Softly stir to-day ; 

Though their chime so still is, 
Yet they seem to say, 
“We ring 

Only perfume-music as we swing ; 
We spring 

On the happy Easter day.”’ 


Ee 


THE COMING OF 
SPRING. 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 
he woodland thickets blushed with 
blooms, 
The spiders spun with silver looms 
So softly on the grass; 
And not a sound the stillness broke, 
All silent stood the forest-folk 
To see the princess pass. 


But as they watched a murmur ran, 
For all the little birds began 
Such pleasant songs to sing ; 
The dew threw jewels at her feet, 
And flowers raised their eyes to greet 
The pretty Princess Spring. 


to him friends and fortune. But in the 
future years people liked to tell the story 
of his first public appearance, when he 
sang because his bursting heart could not 
contain ifs wealth of melody. 


rw 
A BRAVE BIRD. 


BY MARY W. CARPENTER. 
oe story !’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Julia, as little Eleanor 
climbed into her lap and laid 
her curly head contentedly on 
her aunty’s shoulder. ‘‘Well, 
this is the fourth story you have 
had to-day, so this time it must be a 
really, truly story, and it happened last 
year in a pretty little town down East, 
where your Uncle Charles and I were 
spending the summer. 
**I was sitting on the piazza with my 
sewing, and your uncle was reading, 
when all at once the dearest little gray 

















bird, with pale yellow spots on its wings 
and tail, flew down on the piazza and 





The only lights were away down at the 
other end, where were gathered a group 
of boys about Jim’s age, and a man 
seated at an organ. Soon the man began to 
play and the boys to sing. Now one would 
hardly have guessed on seeing Jim that he was 
a musician himself, but he had a great reputa- 
tion among his friends, who were sure that not 
one of the famous singers of the day had a 
voice that could compare in sweetness with 
Jim’s. 

Jim was interested at once when he heard 
music in the church. Oh, the beautiful music! 
Ile had never heard anything like it in his life. 
It made him almost unhappy at one moment, 
ind he would rise to go, only it held him so 
that he could not. 

But the boys! His astonishment rose as he 
heard and watched them. The man was evi- 
ently trying to teach them something; but 
some were careless and would not listen, and 
others were stupid and could not learn. Finally 
the boys became so restless that the man rose, 
and closing the organ, told them all to come 
the next afternoon; and immediately there was 
& wild seramble for the door. 

That night Jim would neither play nor 
whistle for his friends, to their great surprise; 
but the grand, uplifting strains which he had 
heard that afternoon still lingered in his ears. 

The next afternoon, as soon as his papers 
were sold, Jim started again for the church, 
uid the next, and the next as well. Every 
atternoon found him a quiet, unnoticed listener 
ut ithe back of the great church. 

he master went over and over the strains, 
‘lowly, carefully and patiently, while the boys 
iundered and hesitated. Jim had learned the 
. hole thing by the second afternoon, and could 
save sung every note of it. 

Jim was completely out of patience with one 
‘oy. He had a beautiful part to sing alone, 
evidently the climax of the whole piece, and 
1e had a voice like a skylark, so pure and 
re . but it was such a task to teach him any- 
thing! 

What he apparently learned one day was for- 

gotten the next, and. Jim fidgeted and muttered 





to himself in disgust at the bungling work 
which he made of it. 

They were getting ready for an Easter cele- 
bration, as Jim learned from the conversation, 
and he made up his mind that he would be 
there on that day himself. He had attended so 
many of the rehearsals by this time that he 
felt quite at home in the church; but it seemed 
a very different place to him in the light of the 
bright spring morning, when Jim walked up to 
the door on Easter day. 

The many carriages, the throngs of gaily 
dressed people so abashed him that he hardly 
dared go in, but he finally found an opportunity 
to do so unobserved, and slipped quietly into 
his accustomed seat. The church quickly filled, 
even to the corner where Jim sat. 

After a while there was a sound of distant 
singing, and soon the boys came walking in 
procession, and singing the music that Jim had 
heard them learning. 

In their choir garments they looked little like 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


hopped round in a very friendly way. 
A few moments later 1 went into the 
house to get my scissors, and while there 


capable of filling it, but was the best that the | your uncle called to me to look out of the 


organist could find on such short notice. 

So Jim did not know what to make of it 
when he saw the boy evidently preparing to 
sing alone. Jim knew each boy’s capabilities 
in a musical way by this time as well as the 
organist himself did, and he knew that this boy 
could not sing the music properly. 


began to play; the boy looked frightened. It | 


The organist | 


was time for him to begin; he hesitated and | 


choked. The organist turned partly round. The 


next instant a voice of wonderful strength and | 
| afraid. 


sweetness filled the church. 

After a single start the organist played 
steadily on. He did not know from whence or 
whom the heavenly voice proceeded, but it was 
God-sent. Through to the end, without fear or 
faltering, glowing and thrilling with joy and 
love and devotion, Jim poured out his soul. 

Wher the last pure tones had died away, 
and he realized what he had done, he would 
have rushed out if possible, but kindly hands 


the rough, careless boys of the day before. gently detained him till the service was over, 
He did not know that the boy with the beautiful | and the surprise and wonder and admiration of 
voice, who was to have sung the solo part, had | the people could find expression. 

Of course that was the beginning of a great | 


suddenly been taken ill, and that the organist, 


in despair, had been obliged to substitute in | change in Jim’s life. 


The nightingale in his 


his place one of the other boys, who was not | throat could no longer be hidden ; it had brought 











A VOICE OF WONDERFUL 
STRENGTH AND SWEETNESS 
FILLED THE CHURCH. 








window. ‘There was the dear little bird up on 
the table, pulling at my work and trying to fly 
off with it. 

“*I brought out some ravelings of cloth, bits 
of cotton wool and thread, and laid them near 
my work on the table. Very soon down came 
birdie again, and seemed delighted to find so 
many nice bits for the nest. 

**All that day she flew back and forth with 
the pieces of string, wool and cotton, often 
lighting on my chair, and seeming: not one bit 
The next day she came again, getting 
better and better acquainted each time, until 
she hopped into my lap, pecking at my work 
and picking up any loose threads she could find, 
and carrying them off to her nest in the tree 
near by. 

“The third day some friends came over to see 


| our new pet, and to watch her, busy at her task 


of nest-building. 

‘For a long time after they came birdie 
watched them from her perch in the tree, buat 
did not offer to fly down near us, and we feared 
we had frightened her away; but in a little 
while down she came again, flying on the 
table, and then into the lap of one of the ladies 
sitting near. 

“Off she went again with the seraps of 
wool she found there, then back again, perch- 
ing on the shoulder of a little girl, and pecking 
at her hair ribbon, evidently thinking it would 
make a fine, soft lining for her nest. 

‘*Next she lighted on Uncle Charles’s arm, 
and tried to pull his handkerchief out of his 
pocket. We wanted very much to laugh at the 
dear little thing, she was so cunning and amu- 
sing, but we kept very quiet, fearing we should 
frighten her away. 

**She hopped about the piazza for some time, 
then finally flew back to her nest, which by this 
time I think must have been finished, for 
although we often saw her flying about near 
the house, she never came on to the piazza 
again. ’’ 





















REVERSIBLE 


Collars and Cuffs 


ADE of Fine Cloth, 
ML and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 
Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
caer -fitting. Never 
ed or uncomfort- 
able 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail a 
men ‘Collars or hay ro 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 

Sample Collar or Pair ws 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE. 
AND STYLE. = 

Illus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
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with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 
bowl, chops all 
kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 


“I couldn't 
keep 
house 
without it.” 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers, 





Cook Book No. 2 Free —To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn, 
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OFFICIAL STANDING. 





A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
New York Lady Proves That Every Woman 
May Have it by Using 
/ Cuticura Soap. 

R. Reichenberg, wife of the well-known jeweler 
of 146 Fulton St., New York, says: “I had a friend who 
was justly proud of her complexion. When asked what 
gave her such a brilliant and lovely complexion, she 
replied, ‘A healthy woman can be sure of a fine skin if 
she will do as I do, use plenty of Cuticura Soap and 
water.’ She insisted that I follow her example, which 
I did with speedy conviction. I find that Cuticura Soap 
keeps the skin soft, white and clear, and prevents red- 
ness and roughness.” [Adv. 











r Holland public service has somewhat 
of honor and dignity associated with 
it, and by means of this the public gets 
better service and at lower rates than 
would otherwise be possible. The wind- 
ing of the town clock may be made a 
matter of civic pride, as Mrs. Jungman 














reports in her recent book on that quaint old land 
of dikes and windmills. 

‘In one of the little towns, with the church, 
as usual, hugely out of proportion.to the con- 
gregation, we were admiring the clock-tower 
and the very sweet tones of the chimes, which 
were playing the national hymn. “An old man 
accosted us, and apparently flattered and pleased 
at our obvious admiration, volunteered the in- 
formation that he was the town-clock man, and 
that if we would meet him at the tower that 
evening he would take us up and show us the 
works. 

‘Needless to say, we gladly availed ourselves 
of his offer, and were waiting punctually in 
the market-place at the appointed time. It 
was a rough night early in the spring; there 
was a heavy gale, and the sky was black as 
ink. Our old friend seemed long in coming, 
and growing impatient, we asked the way to 
his house, which was built in the shadow of 
the church. His wife, engaged in peeling 
potatoes for the evening meal of her two sons, 
field laborers, was the cause of the delay. The 
old couple were obliged to use their joint efforts 
to wind the clock. 

**It was considered rather an honorable post, 
this of clock-winder, although not a very 
lucrative one. The old man succeeded his 
father, to whom the office had passed from his 
father, and so on as far back as to the making 
of the clock. The same faithful family had 
always attended to its needs. 

‘* Attracted by a rumor that the foreign artist 
and his wife were going to wind the clock, 
the policeman was waiting before the building. 
In the big hall an old brass lamp shed a faint 
light, which served to emphasize the shadows. 
The old woman leading the way, we climbed 
the narrow stairs in single file. The wind 
howled through the windows and the building 
swayed. However, we reached the top safely. 
I was surprised to see the immense weight 
which these two old people had to wind up 
every night in order to keep the chimes from 
running down. The pendulum was four yards 
long and a yard across, a weight of solid black 
stone. 

‘*Nico helped them to wind up, and just as 
they had concluded, with much panting and 
groaning from the old couple, the clock struck 
nine. The strokes were like cannon-shots, and 
shook the tower to its foundations. 

**It was quite an adventure for us; for them 
it was but a detail of their lives,.a wearisome 
and ill-paid duty. Still, the office was treasured 
with pride, as evidence of the antiquity and 
respectability of their family.’’ 
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A DARING ADVENTURE. 


¥ ee 

Cave, nine miles from its entrance, 

there is a dark and deep pit known as the 

Maelstrom. For a long time it remained 

unexplored. The Mammoth Cave Com- 

= pany offered the celebrated guide, Ste- 

phen, six hundred dollars to go down into 

it, but he refused the offer. One bold man 

attempted the descent, but after being lowered 

a hundred feet his courage gave out, and he 

was drawn up to safety. Mr. W. 8. Forwood 

tells of a more successful adventurer, in his 
book on the Mammoth Cave. 

At last a young man of Louisville deter- 
mined to explore the Maelstrom. The company 
provided him with a long rope of great strength 
and with some heavy timbers, and a party of 
friends lent their assistance. First a rope 
weighted with a large piece of rock was let into 
the pit and swung about to dislodge loose pieces 
of stone. 

Then the explorer tied the rope about his 


body, took a light in his hand and was let down | 


by six men into the abyss. 

Masses of loosened earth and rock whizzed 
past, but none struck him. A cataract rushed 
out of an unseen opening, and he was afraid 
the spray would put out his candle, but his 
care prevented it. For one hundred and ninety 
feet he was lowered, and then he touched 
bottom. 


He found himself in a circular pit eighteen 
feet in diameter, out of which a small passage 
led into a fine chamber covered with exquisite 
formations. 

When he had explored all he wished he 
shouted to his friends and made them under- 
stand that he wanted to stop when part way 
up, to investigate a cave he had noticed. As 
he reached the opening, he swung himself in 
with great exertion. Untying the rope, he un- 
fortunately let it slip, and it swung out appar- 
ently beyond recovery. The situation was 
fearful; his friends could do nothing, and for a 
long time his efforts were in vain. At last, by 
making a hook of his lantern and reaching out 
at a perilous angle, he managed to secure the 
rope. 

When he was about ninety feet from the top 
he heard a horrified exclamation from his 
friends, and discovered that the rope had taken 
fire from the friction, at a spot hard to reach. 
A fortunate can of water saved the day, how- 
ever, and the daring explorer was drawn up, 
calm and self-possessed. But the strain on his 
friends had been awful, and one, a professor, 
when the danger was over, fainted away, and 
remained unconscious for a long time. 





A SPRING 
|+¢ TONIC 


“Don’t care whether school 
keeps or not” aptly expresses the 
feelings of many at this season of 
the year. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


nourishes the brain and nerves, 
tones up the stomach, promotes 








good health ; thus restoring energy “NAME ON 
and ambition. EVERY PIECE 
} Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., U.8. A. Every sealed package 
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Lowney’s Chocolate 
Bonbons 


Is guaranteed to be fresh or 

money refunded. A guarantee slip 

is in each package of half pound 

or more. The Purity and Deli- 
cious Quality of these Bonbons 
have secured for them the largest 
sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book Sent Free. 


The Walter M. Lowney Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Like a great picture, appealing to 
every one by its quality of human 
interest, the Packard tone 








charms at once 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CREs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and ~ ey fatal affections for 

it is recommended. 
Fors more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggists. 





and always. A distinctive piano, 
insuring the pure cultivation of the 
child’s ear and very rare pleasure to 
those who have learned how to listen. 


catalogue and full 
information on request. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Inp. 





Fulton 8t., New York. 


| Vapo-Cresolene Co., igs: Notre Dame St, Montreal. J 

















Hose supporter models 
remain the ideal cor- 
sets, for the supporters 
assist in shaping the 
arment and hold it 
rmly and easily in 
ag Security Rub- 
er Button Hose Sup- 
porters used 
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CORSET FASHION. 


If you wear a properly fitted Warner’s Rust- 
Proof Corset, you can appreciate the value of a 
correctly fitted corset. 

If not, ask the corset saleswoman in any dry- 
goods store to explain the peculiar fitness of a 
Warner’s Rust-Proof shape to the figure vogue. 
Any height of bust, suiting individual taste, 
whether for slender, medium or stout forms. 


Price $1.00 to $5.00. 
The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 

















NO BOY OR GIRL LABORERS EMPLOYED | 


Split Hickory Vehicles are ade, and wi skilled 
workmen, who spent ig thelr t and who know [| 
how to con: ct and every hest grade of vehicles. 


Our Famous 1905 | ‘Split Hicko 
$ cial To Bu A. ON 30 ae | ; 

pe p gey F FREE USE PLAN. | 
We don’t employ inex petenens boys in our shop, nor | 
three-dollar-a-week to trim our buggies, as do | 
some cheap mail- der ones. who vertise no- | 
account bug 


Split Hickory Vehicles have a world’s reputation { 
to sustain and they are sustainin ng it. A. 







ears in learnin, 


fe 


S to order and sold on 30 Days’ Free lan. With | 
Ney, each vehicle pone a two years’ iron- cla guarantee 
You should know more_ about lit Hickory 


Vehicles before you buy. We wantto Bond you our 192- 
page 1905 Catalogue, which is free. Write for it at once. 
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NES, GAMP 
A BOYS’ 
page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Li in St., Bost 











The Whiting watermark 
on fine writing papers has the 
same significance as ‘‘ Sterling*’ on 
Insist on having 


silver. 


WHITINGS 
PAPERS 


For Fine Correspondence 


and realize the satisfaction to be 
derived from the use of a perfect 
writing paper of unsurpassed texture 
and superior surface. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Holyoke 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 







































furnishing of 
new homes, or 

at the time of re- 
plenishing, careful 

consideration can be 
profitably given to the 
silver which is selected. 
In buying spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., those who are 
guided by the trade mark 


ROGERS BROS. 


will purchase silverware of 
ay quality that has earned 
its title of “Silver Plate 
that Wears"’ by actual years 
of service. Its reputation 
does not rest upon assertion 
that it will wear, but on 
the fact that it does endure 
through generations. The 
—, that your grand- 
parents khew and seeee- 

Plated in 1847 isthe $n + 

of “1847 ROGERS BROS 
goods to-day. 

With the question of quality 
settled, the second consideration 
of beauty in design is self evi- 
dent in the exquisite patterns— 
two of the leaders being here 

illustrated. Ask your dealer 















VINTAGE 


for “1847 ROGERS BROS.” or 
send for catal “D-99” 


to aid in selectio 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co. 
Successor), 








VINTAGE 
Cream Ladle 
Butter Knife 
Sugar Shell 
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THE GREAT MEDICINE ROAD. 











BE banc great rush of emigrants to Oregon 
which began in the early forties and 
> the later tide that swept over the plains 
after the discovery of gold in California 
,, followed the route which was known as 
the Oregon Trail. 
es The story of that vast emigration, so 
finely told by historians, is familiar to all. The 
great thoroughfare as it looked at that eventful 
period is less well known, but only a little less 
appealing to the imagination. In 1851 Father 
De Smet, a Jesuit missionary among the 
Indians of the Northwest and their sincere and 
practical friend, crossed the plains with a con- 
siderable party of Indians and white men on 
the way to a general council of all the Western 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, according 
to a plan arranged by the government. Near 
the present town of Casper, Wyoming, they 
came upon the Oregon Trail. It was an im- 
pressive sight, even to white men, say the 
authors of ‘‘The Life, Letters and Travels of 
Father De Smet,’’ and as to the Indians, the 
effect upon them is best told in the good mis- 
sionary’s words. 

‘‘Our Indian companions,’’ he wrote, ‘‘who 
had never seen but the narrow hunting-paths, 
by which they transport themselves and their 
lodges, were filled with admiration on seeing 
this noble highway, which is as smooth as a 
barn floor swept by the winds, and not a blade 
of grass can shoot up on it on account of the 
continual passing. 

‘*They conceived a high idea of the countless 
White Nation, as they express it. They fancied 
that all had gone over that road, and that an 
immense void must exist in the land of the 
rising sun. 

**Their countenances testified evident incre- 
dulity when I told them that the exit of the 
emigrants was in nowise perceived in the land 
of the whites. 

‘*They styled the route the great medicine 
road of the whites. ’’ 

The unsophisticated Indians visited and ex- 
amined in detail all the forsaken camping- 
grounds on the way; they took a great variety 
of objects to Father De Smet to have their use 
and significance explained; they filled their 
pouches with knives, forks, spoons, basins, 
coffee - pots and other cooking articles, with 
axes, hammers, and so forth. With bits of 
earthenware which bore any inscription, they 
fabricated some ornament for their necks and 


ears. 
Happily for the admiring savages, they did 
not see what their friend saw along the great 
trail. There he saw for himself the true 
of the migrations that had worn the 
highway ‘‘as smooth as a barn floor,’’ in the 
relics cast away by the emigrants, in the graves 
of those who had perished by the way, and in 
many returning parties who had found their 
hopes of fortune to be only barren dreams. 
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NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 


heed lhe oy strange that in New 

Zealand and Australia, as well as in 

Canada and South Africa, the word 

**bush’’ is used in the same sense as 

‘*forest’’ in the mother country. The 

word does not seem to have gained that 

* use with us. This, however, is by way 

of quoting from ‘‘Sport in New Zealand’’ some 

remarks by the author, Col. Montagu Cradock, 

on the birds of those islands. 

‘It is curious how extraordinarily tame are 

the parrots, pigeons and flightless birds as soon 
as you penetrate into one of these dense bush 
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AVAGE 


Difference 


Every Savage 22-caliber 
**Junior’’ Single - shot 
Rifle ejects the shell after 
cartridge is fired. An exclusive Savage 
feature. This Rifle has a solid American 
walnut stock. 
When it comes to Rifles, the Savage is 
different. 


Shears 
that Stay 
Hight 
and 
Sharp 


“No savage beast would dare to trifle 
With a man with a Savage Rifle.”’ 
Savage “ Junior” Single-Shot $5.00 i> =~ 
Savage “Special” Junior (made fancier) $7.00 


If your dealer won’t accommodate you, 
we will. Either Rifle delivered, charges 
aid, upon receipt of price ry your 
healer first, but send to-day for catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 


14 Turner St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 


























A Dressy 
Stocking for 


Boys and Girls. Lighter 
weight and finer ribbed than 
No. 19, yet with “Iron Clad’’ 
durability. 

A stocking with the|popular lisle 
finish ; handsome enough for church 
or Sunday-school—durable enough 
for every-day wear. The best a//- 
round stocking you ever saw. Size 
5's to ro, and only 2Be, a pair. 


This screw and nut used on 
Keen Kutter Shears is a 
wonderful little invention. 
Having two threads running 
oppositely, it cannot possi- 
bly work loose, but keeps 
the blades always in proper 


conjunction, and insures 
clean cutting. 
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Don’t confuse “Iron Clads” 
with any other yy T md 
are aifferent—in the materia 

Shears and Scissors in ne and in the wear. 

are made of the very finest cutlery steel. 

They hold their edge and hep true. Keen 

Kutter cutlery was awarded the Grand 

Prize at the World’s Fair. Next time 

you buy a pair of shears or scissors be 

sure to ask for Keen Kutter. Learn 
what a difference there is between 

Keen Kutter and the ordinary kinds. 


Made in all sizes and sha, 





If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 
us 25 cts. for 
each pair 
wanted. 


een Kui 2 Write 
Kutter Pocket Knives, for men to-day Add 
and women, are the best made. for Aare, 
SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, “What ‘Iron Clads’ Mean Cooper, Wells & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. to the Family Purse.” 300 Broad Street, 


Describes stockings for 


298 Broadway, New York. the whole family. 


St. Joseph, .. Michigan. 























PERFECT 
FOOD 
For Iafants, 
Invalids, 
THE FOOD THAT DIGESTS ITSELF. 
Taro-ena is pure, cooked, unsweetened taro meal, nothing added, noth- Dyspeptics. 


ing taken away. Taro is a cultivated vegetable’ rowing under water 
in Hawaii. It is easier to digest and more nutritious than any food. 
~aperene ous gene yo live on it steadily as almost their only food— 
and are sp ecimens of health. Taro-ena “digests itself.” 
It agrees with ellen stomachs—no matter how weak or sick or easily 
It calms, nourishes and strengthens. Finest Baby Food in the 
world. Builds strong bone and muscle; develops QeErOes | digestion. 
Its taste is peculiarly detielous and d satisfying. ery economical. 
Regular size, 0 cents. Large . Hospi $3.00. At drug stores or 
by mail prepaid. Make your yi handle it for you. 
Send 10 Cents for Large Trial Packag 
Including a te 82-page illustrated book on 7 “The Food 
That Digests and taro cultivation in Hawaii. 
FREE A yee ul photogravure, 8x29 (unprinted), of “Diamond 
aT? ”” the famous cave, moanten: Hawaii, mailed FREE for 
EX Srom top of 50. or $3.00 size. 
TARO FooD COo., Box Y, ‘Sanborn Conn., Agents. 
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they have no fear whatever of man, and they 
regard him simply as a curiosity. The small 
birds—the New Zealand robins and fantails, for 
instance—will actually perch on you if you keep 
perfectly still; and it is very comical to see the 
robin—which, by the way, is almost exactly 
like our British robin, except that he wears a 
white waistcoat instead of a red one—put out 
a wax match. 

‘*The trick invariably comes off. Just light 
a match and put it down near you and stand 
still, and the robin, which is almost certain to 
be near you, will invariably fly down to it and 
put it out with his beak, or fly away with it. 
He is a delightful little bird, and his little bold 
black eyes twinkle every bit as brightly as those 
of his British compatriot. If you chirp with 
your mouth in the same way that you persuade 
a weasel to look out of a stone wall into which 
you have seen him run, the little fantail gets 
desperately excited, and after flying close round 
you a minute or so, will just light on your 
head or shoulder for a moment, and then dart 
off, to return directly and repeat the process. ’’ 


® © 


A CAREER FOR ELEPHANTS. 


E lephants that pile teak logs as evenly 
as coolies do, and take care of chil- 
dren more tenderly than some human 
beings, and do other clever and remarka- 
ble things, have been made known to us 
by travellers in India. Now an English- 
woman tells of one, who is what may be 
called a general drudge in a hospital in Ceylon. 
One day a patient dropped a pill, which rolled 
beyond his reach. The elephant picked it up, 
and placing it in the man’s open mouth, blew 
it down his throat. 
This story will go with that about the man 
who was ordered by his veterinary to blow a 
certain powder through a tube down his horse’s 





throat. The horse blew first. 


Main Thoroughfare 


Lewis and Clark 


Exposition, Portland, Oregon, from June 1st 
to Oct. 15th, 1905, via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


This historical route traversing the 
heart of the great Northwest with its 
boundless resources, gives you 200 miles 
along the matchless Columbia River and a trip to 


PORTLAND “'?.. NORTHWEST 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


Two through trains daily, equipped with Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, etc. 












































INQUIRE OF 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P.& T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Ose 


Roped 





D<e 
$997. 
DIAN 








. different 


i Sm 
300 Fore Matta. ~ ps 38 os 


—from 
10c. io diftere? ie 8, 25c. 
500 varieties "$1.2 18 00 vari 75. 
32-page list free. oa oh may com, 
J. Crowell Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 








We have equi 

successful , indorsed by 

} and earning $12 to $30 weekly. 
ti ce. 


aaa 
Chautauqua School ——s in 
THE CHAUTAUQUA 
Or OF NURSING, 27 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 cent. jon to get 
orders for our celebrated. Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts an 
king Powder. ‘Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
os For — atten- 

on 


address of 
THK URKAT AMKKICAN TRA. COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 81-83 Vesey St., New York. 


DAINTY THINGS for BABIES 


Dresses,Caps,Bootees, Bab, papa eat 
Shirts, éte. ‘Illus. cata. postage. 
end 2be. (stamps) for ie “yee e y aleeveless 
shirts for summer wear (knitted from soft 
cotton yarn). Give age or size r 
Representatives wanted in every town. 
ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., 
Box 1124Y. Springfield, Mass. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL 


BREAD 
MAKER 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 


The hands do 


not touch the 
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Simple, Easy, Sanitary —does away with 
hand-kneading and makes Better Bread. 












Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 













Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 





Booklet C Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 













Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain,Conn.,U.S.A. 








No End of Fun. 


, woman or child whe 
ies . a good | game of baseball wi 


“Baseball” 


isa card game almost as ex- 
citing as playing the real 


la; 

played 

. It has every 

play that you find in a real 

me. You can fight your 

ase ball battles — in the 

prentag. Everybe who 

has tried it is delig hted. 

Be sure and ask for Norris’ 
Baseball Game. 


Special Offer to 
Baseball Captains. 
We want every captain of a 
baseball nine to send his name 
and address. We havea — al 
oe to make to him 
Price of “Baseball” com- 
plete, with ninety-four cards 
and full rules and instrue- 
tions, 50 cents, either of 
your <lealer or direct. 


GEORGE G. NORRIS 
COMPANY, 
170 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














CURRENT EVENTS 











resident Roosevelt left Washing 

ton, April 3d, upon a vacation trip 

to the Southwest and West. One object 

of his trip was to attend the reunion of 
his ‘‘Rough Riders’ Regiment’’ at San 

= Antonio, Texas, April 7th. On his way 
he was entertained and made addresses at Louis- 
ville, and at Sherman, Dallas, Waco and 
Austin, Texas. At Austin he addressed the 
legislature in joint session, and spoke also in 


Ba- | the public square. He left San Antonio to 


hunt for some days in the Panhandle of Texas, 
and after that was to go to Colorado for a hunt 
of several weeks’ duration. 

& 


orocco and the Powers.—Em- 

peror William paid a flying visit to 

Tangier, March 3ist, and was received 

with extraordinary demonstrations of 

* official and popular enthusiasm. In reply 

$ to an address of welcome from the German 

residents he declared that the sovereignty and 

integrity of Morocco would be maintained. The 

visit derives significance from the claims’ made 

by France to special rights in Morocco, and 

from the fact that the sultan’s answer to certain 

French demands was at the time pending, and 

when given, a day or two later, was of an 

unsatisfactory character. Some irritation has 

found expression in France over the Emperor’s 

visit, and the possible exercise of German influ- 

ence against the French claims. Acquiescence 

in the special French claims formed a part of 

the recent Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish 
agreements, ® 


ew War Loans.—The course of 
the war in the far East has had its 
natural effect upon the credit of the com- 
batants. When Japan began borrowing, 
its bonds were looked at askance, and 
were disposed of on rather hard terms. 
But a new loan of $150,000,000, floated late in 
March, and divided equally between London 
and New York, was taken eagerly. The offer- 
ings in New York were 6 or 7 times, and in 
London 12 times the allotted portion of the loan. 
The loan is at 4% per cent., and was issued at 
90. Russia, on the other hand, encounters 
difficulty in placing a new loan. The French, 
who already have 9,000,000,000 franes invested 
in Russian securities, are reluctant to take more 
until assured that Russia is willing to make 
peace. Russian securities advanced on the 
European bourses after the fall of Mukden, on 
the assumption that peace negotiations would 
follow, but dropped again on the announcement 
from St. Petersburg that the Tsar was deter- 
mined to go on with the war. 
& 
ritish Politics.—In the House of 
Commons, March 22d, a resolution 
expressly condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposed duty of 10 per cent. on imported 
manufactured goods was adopted by a 
vote of 254 to 2. This surprising result 
was brought about by Mr. Balfour’s refusal to 
debate the resolution and the abstention of him- 
self and most of the government supporters 
from a share in the division. On the 28th Mr. 
Balfour again declined to accept a Liberal 
challenge on the fiscal question. The issue was 
upon a motion condemning Mr. Balfour’s policy 
of fiscal retaliation. The supporters of the 
ministry absented themselves during the debate 
and when the vote was taken, and the motion 
of censure was adopted unanimously. This 
proceeding is interpreted in some quarters 
as a sign of a widening breach between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Another indi- 
cation is the course of Mr. Chamberlain in‘ 
approving the candidacy of a protectionist at 
Greenwich against Mr. Balfour’s cousin, Lord 
Hugh Cecil. ® 


ational Finances.—The revenue 

of the United States for the first 

nine months, ended March 3ist, of the 

current fiscal year, was about $412,000, - 

000. The expenditures were about 

$436,000,000. This is an increase of 

about $2,000,000 in revenue and $4,000,000 in 

expenditures as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1904. ° 


ae by Newfoundland.— 

Disappointed by the treatment of 

the reciprocity treaty in the United States 

Senate, the Newfoundland government 

~ has revoked the privileges long enjoyed 

6 by American fishermen of buying or 

fishing for bait in Newfoundland waters. These 

privileges were not covered by treaty, but were 
a special concession. ° 


rmenians massacred.—Brief des- 
patches late in February reported a 
massacre of Armenians by Mohamme- 
dans at Baku, in Trans-Caucasia. Full 
reports by mail show that the outbreak 

‘was one of extraordinary ferocity, and 
continued through three days, from February 
20th until noon of the 22d, without interference 
by the authorities. More than a thousand men, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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with portraits of 

TET the Procidonts, BOce ‘Ok. Brewster, Troy, N.Y. 
Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 

needed Book 37 Free, 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 













OUR SPECIAL OFFER?! 


Alvin. Henetitched Linen Centre- 
Diece nicel —— witha es | 


ttractive designs 
| gakelns of Wash Wash Silks to work the 
with. All for only 10 cents 
(actual value 25 cents ). nd To- 
SS"Sitoe or Silver. 


Livermore & Co., 129 Kingston St., Boston. 


You can’t estimate the benefit 
and fun T= boy or girl would 


te) 











‘ords the 
any of the are work. 
or 


HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


maximum Pee 


pleasure sh shout iy uP the 


—the bieyele up to date. on 1908 Cata. 
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IRISH MAIL 
“It’s geared.” 


Ideal exercise for young 
Keleverh designed.strone: 
¢ - 

ly built little nena ons =. 
snap, style. 

Perfectly safe. if your 
dealer hasn’t it, order 
dir: om us. Write 





600 {-Hand Wheels 
: eee 3 or8 


at Bao 2 
TIRES, SUNDEIES, IES, "AUTOMOBILES. 
Table Refinement. 


GG., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 





tremely durable. 


Made and teed by the oldest and 


guaran 
largest dress shield house in the world. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 Mercer St., N.Y. 








Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 







Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire ¢ of Siva Clase Dry 
Goods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


SHAIR 


OUR GUARANTEE 


pre- 
‘vans 








the — od in any 

in St. uis during the 
trial period, subject to 
your own order. 

f you do ue cpttyate a 
suiziont th of hair 
within this ‘time to con- 
vince you that thismethod 
is oteetive, simply notif 
the bank L = ey will 
return your d epon 

The effect o the vac- 
uum is pleasan = easant and ex- 





du: 
culation without the use of drugs or lotions. 
Illustrated book free on request. 
EVANS VACUUM - ae 9 
458 Fullerton Building, t. Louis, Mo. 














The 


Bale 
h 
ator 


KEEN: 
ED GE 


‘ood until the 

ather is used 
up. Needs no fill- 
ing or dressing and 
NEVER wil 


The onl y Razor Strop 
that can be used without 
detriment and returned for 
refund of money if not satis- 
factory to the purchaser. 


Prices from $1 to $2.50. A gen- 
uine horsehide shell strop Py $r. 


Ask the dealers for 


“Keen Edge” 
Razor Strops. 


If they cannot supply you write 
us. Send now for interesting book- 
let on “The Razor and the Face.” 


EDDY MFG. CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 














| Dent’s com Gam 


Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts | 


2s easy to apply j sticks Suet weve net spread me | 
&@ greas: vegetable compoun 
that gives qu quick relief. Sold by every- 
where, 15c—or we will ton ons pt of price. 
Donte Toothache Gum ees toothache instantly ; 
ts decay ; removes offensive odors. Sold by all 
5 ail it. ‘The Arch of Pearls,” 
sent po ee ae ees tells how to take care of and 
preserve the tee 
<6 DENT & 00. ., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR $21. 
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Xi , house is all 
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aptonienin 
and | Dugsies at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices th: n all others ont 
so as to make freight fay = amount to mente to nothing, 


— why we ghip 


ee on ay makers ¢< oan pa in oe world that can 


HAVE one ANY USE’ FORA BUGGY ? 


and gut the Four iF 





women and children were killed. 


cea 7: 4 Write ta. 


ba 4 BUGGIES, similar to one illu: ed, 
~~ BEEN ~ goon ADVERTISED, 


OW BUGGIES be offered at these 
a. A and all other vehicles at much lower yo Be 
fully e FOUR BIG FREE VEHI 






NA 


Ae any _—< of a bu §,bUgey, uncil atte Deter rou a send 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED - 
at /0 





also ROAD WAGONS 

$14. 00 te $i7. 00, 

$34. 00° to. “$38. 00. 

we can sell 

wy Eo UA Ay 

in our TA- 

md to us, smuutioning You Youth's 3 Com 

inion, “and you will receive 0 Oe ree return mail, Free, 
BIG CLE C. 


00 TO $23. 00 





lained 


UES show ing 

the most complete line of everything in Bug ::ies, 
Wagons, Surreys, Phaetons, Carri: es 

Tight and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all k:' nds, 
pp ig in Harness, idles and Sadd cr 

all shown andsome half-tone illu-tra- 

fons fell uildeserip yyy ee — uch 


WITH THE | FOUR ERE E Ch rhe 
LOGUES 


4 Fr ever } Eg of, a co an 

How others can off« : top 
1 be fully explained. We 
“We will explain a w ral 


—¥ buggies the day we ro Teeuve yous order. on 
we FREE 
9 TF ses — ye, don't fil 'to write ws Bcd can’t 


. Top 
eall your neighbor's ‘attention to this 
to us, mentioni Youth’s 107 


a niet SEARS  ADEBUCK & GO, EN 
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<i O64 oy Ds, Sp. 
SE ares 2,5 Gees t THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. yr Pore 
4 100 China,&c. stamp dictionary &list,2c. fe 100 all different. pounine Labuan, « a 
SIMMS, ae eer es Ly eee Fe nf 
We Teach Telegraphy Quickly| | NATURE @. SCIENCE yy pe TS 
and, put our aduates at work. Rail C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 
r 8 . 
[V DESTIN GRO Mp chaee se, ow werful Alcohot tignts—The LE A R N {{ Bookkeeping, UIT TTE YN 
| Spacetime ns |) iagoving in Func ent Gemeny. oA RY MAIL | cone a 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy: the subject attracts much attention in Shorthand, etc. |] 34: ZOR 








England. On the Continent alcohol | MONEY BACK if not satisfied. We have $300,000.00 
: lamps are now made with incandescent | ST PLOMAS issued and positions SECURED. Writs 
Enduring Memorials. ]} manties capabie of yielding 1,000 candle-power. to-day. Address DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE C0.. 
Marble and granite monuments be- Two hundred and fifty candle-power is very ee en J : 
folie crumbie’and decay. Some fj | Common with these lamps. It is claimed that 

cemeteries now prohibit marble. §| they vitiate the atmosphere sensibly less than 
White Bronze } | any other illuminant except incandescent electric 
Monuments are indestructible. § | lam In Germany potatoes, and in France 
mn Oy cumammeduesd hon ae now we -used in the production 

Geld and Miver Medals of alcohol for industrial purposes. 













































Rolls up like a window shade, 
into a metal case. Keeps strop 
clean and soft. Preventsit from 
drying out or collecting dust. En- | 
tirely automatic. Always ready 
for use. Very handyintravelling. , 
STYLES. No. A. Enameled | 
Case, Single Leather, price 50c. 
No. B. Engraved Aluminum 


Pi 





/y ¢ i If in need of monuments, mark- * Case, Single Leather, price #1. : 
= covers or statuary, give Us ap Tore, Canvas and Lacsber, price | 
i covers or 8 wary, v _ ase, Vv: 1d Lez ,price , ™ 
proximate sum you can, spend a oe reper of wr ree $1.50. No.S. Sterling Silver | 
we w se a varie’ ttention again called » Case, Ebony Ends, Canvas and {| ° —_ 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, ar Prog Leather, finest quality, price ®5. } 
ices, ete. Noo ligation to buy. ress of Western civilization, with the Sent post-paid if your dealer | 1 
e deal direct and deliver every- q advance of the railway, in ancient Meso- cannot supply. Warranted satis. « : 
“MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO tamia. When the Bagdad rail _——~ : 
. 

, ° po en way, Torrey’s Oll€dge Dressing will ' 

382 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. heop -_ strop soft and pliable; 





price léc. at dealers’ or mailed on 
receipt of price. Catalogue of 
Torrey Strops containing valu- | 
able information for those who : 
shave, sent free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. O. Box 36, Worcester, Mass. 





now being pushed through the heart 
of Asia Minor, is completed, it will traverse| ff “Better Than Ever” 
Send Us 25 Cents Go.sek eae & Oo Ee ae is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 


To pay express charges,and Recognized Superiority 


oc a Brash, and’ sepa. has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 


Rogers Stainfioor Finish, 
the best Floor Finish made, 

a. Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


an ene nish 
for Furniture and all Inte- 
rior Woodwork. Contents 
Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 


(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 
COLUMBIA RAMBLER 











JENNEN'S fatcum 
ay. LET 


wanted: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Walnut, 


Cherry, Malach te Green or 
n ‘ ) Transparent. 
SI AINF!I OOR Rogers Stainfloor Finish 









































































































makes old tioors look new, CLEVELAND CRESCENT Y > 
d all fi d all 
venadibals teunaaiis benaie 20 bask pcieaekand on TRIBUNE MONARCH 
painted woods; doesn’t obscure the grain like paint; Kowe? ge CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 
tae acre araieost unt ahiected by water any boay 
oa 7 - 
van apply it. Booklet Free to 7. — fatherland of Abraham and the Hebrew patri- POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ne . archs. The railway has reached Eregli, and Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Dl. 
the engineers are now combating the difficulties fightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of the Taurus range of mountains. Bagdad, et ap ee ab NJ. ee 
with a population of about 200,000, is described : . 
as standing in the midst of a grand oasis of " ; 
palm groves and gardens. The Mesopotamian y ¢ Bailey’s Rubber Complexion — Flat-Ended Teeth 
. ‘ hcircular biting edges th dus' 
plain is so fertile that it is said to be capable |} ¥ Brushes 224 Massage Rollers | fi. “cicanse the skin to the bath, open the 
of supporting 30 times its present population, ¥ sores, and give new life to the whole body 
which amounts to only 1,500,000, and its rich Mee am wane Ceauty | Bailey's Rubber Brushes are all made 
: = . Mazlied tor price. 
soil shows no sign of having been exhausted by Millions in daily eware of lmvtations. 
its centuries of cultivation in the times of the use through. | Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush . $ 50 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian empires. out the | Bailes . Bath and Shampoo Brush a 
& world. | Ratey ‘* Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . 25 
9 he Use of the Snake's Tongue. “you or aren : dest _— 
Studies made at the Western Mary- to keep, : 
land College by Miss E. M. Brace indicate Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles 
: P vat are deep, 
cob chief ae of the slender Cheeks that are ‘hollow or neck that 
“ tongue which th 7 m4 at a Bailey . M assage Roller has made 
’ ~ ing a manner from e mou a thousands fair. 
disturbed serpent may be connected with a Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
| sense of feeling that does not require the stim- oo & 3: BAILEY G CO., 
ulus of tual contact, but whiet may he a 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
finer development of the sense that enables some 
persons to avoid obstacles in the dark without 
touching them. This peculiar sensitiveness is 
sometimes highly developed in the blind. The 
forking of the tip of the snake’s tongue and 
the numerous folds that lie behind the forking UNION $3.50 SHOES FOR 
evidently serve greatly to increase the surface MADE MEN 
W. L. DOUGLAS Mak , 
exposure of the organ. Shoes than Any Other Manufacturer in the World. 
han wwe: children are the son and — = ° eee ompt tea weki: wy A ae f, 
of Dr. J. A. Chaffee, Danville, Ll., who writes that he Size of Whales.— Mr. F. A W. L. DOUGLAS $3.50 shoes the test sellers in the world 
both fed M . S. nd * as because of their excellen' / 70 
oy beatae on MELLIN’S FOOD and are perfect Lucas, of the Brooklyn Institute 
_ Dr. Chaffee also says “I have used MELLIN’S FOOD Museum, who has made a special study 
in several cases and have had nice success.” of whales in Newfoundland, says that 
A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free t the average length of “grown a 
mother who will write for it. ~— phur-bottom whale is hat 80 Hf 
— Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, jf | This estimate disregards the exaggerated reports 
which received the Grand Prize, the highest sometimes spread by sailors, and is based “I have had my shoes hand-made for years, but when I tried a 
award of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, of ee pair of Douglas $3.50 shoes and found that they Rtted perfectly, 
St. Louis, 1904, - on actual measurements many individual and looked as weil as custom shoes, J decided to wear wo others — 
, her than a gold medal. 9 | specimens. There seem to be credible accounts Boys wear W, L. DOUGLAS 2.56 and #2.00' Shoes beca 
MELLIN’S FOOD Co., BOSTON, MASS. ff | of whales reaching a length of from 85 to 95 Ww. L DOUGLAS USES CORONA COLOHRIN GH 550 BHORE C 
feet, but Mr. Lucas did not see any of that COLT 18 CONCEDED 70 BE THE FINEST PATENT LEATHER PRODCOED. 
* Py t , y. L. Do as « 
oes ae 2 gow wih out oder business inthe world, ‘No trouble to yet a ft by mall, ase extra prepays 
‘ s. ery. desire further information, illustra > 
rapidity, the length of ‘‘yearlings’’ being esti W. L. DOUGLAS, 146 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASS, 





mated at from 30 to 35 feet. 














THE BIG 4 FOUR A Summer Express 
A Winter Express ° 
A Summer Coaster Big 4 
A Winter Coaster 


Handier than a wheelbarrow for most purposes round anybody’s house, 
store, farm or factory, besides affording real healthy pleasure for boys and 









irls in unlimited quantities all the year round. This best boy’s outfit 
uilt in America is for sale in over fifteen hundred towns and cities in the 
United States and Canada. If not on sale in your town, will be shipped 


direct from factory, if desired. Mandsomely illustrated catalogues sent free 
to everybody, everywhere, on request, 


WHITE WAGON WORKS, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. ? 


haha we Ra Reh e® RRR Rhee Re 














MADE WITH 


IMPROVED TOP CLASP a 


FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET. 





EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. NEVER SLIPS 
‘| THE DAISY AIR RIFLE is strong, simple, NOR TEARS. 


accurate, and looks like a real gun, but is 
entirely free from danger. No. 3 Daisy has 
the same hammerless action as the big game 
rifles and is beautifully finished with a walnut 
stock and nickeled steel barrel. It shoots 
1,000 times without reloading. 


Price $2 from dealers, or direct from 
the factory, prepaid on receipt of price. 


Senp For CaTALoc. 
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SAMPLE PAIR. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., Plymouth, Mich. Mercerized . . . 25Cents Quickly Attached to any Point of Corset. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. “Susan ceceipt of price Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the mily. Its sub- 
nt? price is $1.75 a year, in advance.’ Entered 

e 


at t 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ost-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ACUTE DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS 
(ve inflammation of the kid- 





neys, called also acute nephri- 
tis or acute Bright’s disease, 
is excited by certain poisons 
during the process of their 
elimination from the body, or 
follows congestion, which re- 
sults usually from exposure 
tocold and wet, or the sudden 
checking of perspiration, 
whereby the surface of the 
body is chilled and the blood is driven to the 
internal organs. 

The poisons causing acute inflammation may be 
taken into the body from outside, as is often the 
ease with turpentine, chlorate of potassium, and 
certain other drugs, or they may be formed in the 
body as a result of faulty action of the digestive 
organs (intestinal indigestion), or by the bacteria 
of certain acute diseases, such as scarlatina, 
measles or diphtheria. The beginning of the 
disease may be marked by a chill, with headache, 
nausea, coated tongue and pain in the loins. These 
symptoms are followed by puffiness and pallor of 
the face and swelling of the ankles, or there may 
be general dropsy, with an effusion of fluid in the 
chest and abdomen. The kidney secretion is 
greatly reduced in amount, and may contain 
blood ; on application of the usual tests, it is found 
to contain much albumin, sometimes so much that 
boiling will make it solid, like the white of an egg. 

When acute Bright’s disease is excited by a 
chilling of the body, it usually subsides in a week 
or two under proper treatment, but that occurring 
with searlet fever often lasts many weeks, and 
either form may become chronic. The treatment, 
like that of inflammation of any other part, con- 
sists primarily in securing rest for the organ, and 
mm protecting it, so far as possible, from further 
injury The patient should be kept in bed in a 
well-ventilated room with a warm and equable 
temperature, the bowels should be kept open, and 
the action of the skin increased by warm packs or 
a hot-air bath. 

Since the most difficult work of the kidneys is 
the elimination of salts and other waste matters, 
the diet must aim to reduce the amount of this 
waste material. The ideal foodis milk. It should 
be diluted with Vichy or distilled water to which 
a pinch of bicarbonate of sodium has been added. 
The patient should be encouraged to drink in 
addition plenty of pure water. Three quarts or 
more of fluid should be taken in the twenty-four 
hours. This is the main treatment, but of course in 
an affection so serious the physician should be in 
constant attendance to interpose when threatening 
symptoms show themselves. 


® © 


A MODERN PURITAN SOLDIER. 


|" a regiment on duty in the Philippines the 
officers found a good deal of sport in teasing a 
young subaltern. He had come from his studies 
in a Western college, and his commission had not 
changed his scholarly and pious habits of mind. 
He was promptly nicknamed “Birdie.” 

He could not endure swearing, and when one of 
the officers lost his temper and uttered an oath, 
Birdie would walk away. His opposition to 
gambling and drinking did not add to his popu- 
larity. It was related at mess that Birdie had 
slapped the fingers of his men for “shooting 
craps,” and had talked with an easy-going ser- 
geant about card-playing. 

Birdie always passed off these jokes with a 
quiet smile, and even laughed when a scandalous 
wag solemnly announced that Birdie had been 
uproariously drunk the night before. 

The regiment had been in action several times, 
and there was no question about Birdie’s bravery, 
but the officers believed in a vague way that his 
“smoky” and “Sunday-school” views of life would 
prevent his showing at a critical moment the 
aggression and dash which make a good soldier. 

In the latter part of 1900 three companies of the 
regiment were in the mountains, moving up a 
dangerous cafion. Birdie’s company, under a 
gruff old Indian fighter, was in advance, and 
Birdie was in charge of the vanguard. Suddenly 
two of the men in the point seemed to drop into 
the earth. Their screams told at once that they 
had fallen into a pitfall, and were impaled on 
spears 

Simultaneously there swept down on the Ameri- 
eans a volley of shots from a trench just beyond 
the pitfall. As the supporting lines rushed for- 
ward, Birdie loomed up suddenly and took his 
stand on the edge of the pitfall. From here he 











covered the trench in front of him with his re- 
volver. 

He was a good shot, and two Filipinos fem 
Meanwhile he was directing the other two men in 
the point how to get the two impaled men off, bu 
he never took his eyes away from the trench. Hef 
stood there and kept those twelve Filipinos down 
until the support rushed past him. Half the Fili- 
pinos were put outof action. The rest surrendered. 

After that the officers did not poke fun at 
“Birdie’s pious Puritanism.” 


* ¢ 


IN CUSTODY OF A BOARHOUND. 


D*ms a visit to a friend in the country Sir 
Henry Hawkins had an adventure with a 
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Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in bores. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 








RARE TREES #24 woo Sample 10e, Circular free. 
WESTERN CURIO CO., 523 Market Portland, Oregon. 


What 


Would Make You Want 


A Phonograph? 


Did you ever hear a charming air you 
could not recall? Did the band or or- | 
chestra ever play a striking march or | 
beautif to Sprmeny you wished you could 

r 











boarhound which he describes in his 
cences”’: 


There was an enormous Danish _boarhound, 
which had, unperceived by us, followed Mrs. 
Harlstone from the library. He pushed by with- 
out ceremony, and proceeded until he reached 
the lady, who was some distance in advance. He 
then carefully took the skirt of her dress with his 
mouth, and carried it like an accomplished train- 
bearer until she reached the bottom of the stairs 
and the garden, when he let go the dress and 
gazed as an interested spectator. 

But before we parted from Mrs. Harlstone, and 
while I was talking to her, I felt my hand in the 
boarhound’s mouth, and a pretty capacious mouth 
it was, for I seemed to touch nothing but his 
formidable fangs. So soft was the touch of his 
fangs that I was only just conscious my hand 
was in his mouth by now and then the. gentlest 
reminder. I knew animals too well to attempt to 
withdraw it, and I preserved a calm more won- 
derful than f could have given —_ credit for. 

While I was wondering what the next proceed- 
ing might be, Mrs. Harlstone begged me to be 

uite — and on no account to show any opposi- 
tion to the dog’s proceedings, in which case she 
promised that he would lead me gently to the 
other side of the lawn, and there leave me without 
doing the least harm. 

As I was being led away Mrs. Harlstone said, 
“Do exactly as he wishes. He is jealous of your 
talking to me, and any one who does so he leads 
away to the other side of the garden.” 

Having conducted me‘to the remotest spot he 
could find, he opened his huge jaws and released 
my hand, wagged his tail and trotted off, much 
pleased with his performance. 


* 


A NEW LANGUAGE METHOD. 


f a person has, as the Celts say, “only one side 

to his tongue,” and wishes to add to his re- 
sources in the matter of language, it might be 
well for him to apply to an old man in Scotland, 
whose methods of instruction are simple. They 
are described in “Scenes in Scotland” by Mr. 
Sinclair. 

A lady visiting in the north of Scotland wished 
to get some idea of the Gaelic, and employed an 
old native to give her a course of yy lessons. 
The Scotsman took the Bible for the text-book, 
and opening it at the beginning of Genesis, he 
said: 


“Now, ma’am, I’ll read this to you in the Gaelic, 
and you’ll see yourself how it will go.” 

With solemn intonation and an appealing, tri- 
umphant glance toward the ae at the end of 
every. clause, he loudly read the first four verses, 
and paused to watch the effect. Then he said, in 
a tone of deep conviction : 

“Now, ma’am, if you’ll take your own Bible and 
turn to that chapter and read it in English, you'll 
see it’s just the selfsame thing.” 

The old man was much surprised that the lady 
did not continue her lessons. 


* © 


A STICKLER FOR PROMPTNESS. 


A merchant in Boston is noted for being 
a stickler in the matter of promptness, to the 
extent that he has been known to walk out of 
church because the services did not begin promptly, 
and to leave his sister alone in a strange city 
because she was four minutes late in keeping an 
appointment. Not long ago he overheard a force- 
ful exposition of his peculiarity. 

He had walked out to his stable and was about 
to go in when he heard the new ~— within say 
to the coachman, “Is it thrue, lan, that the 
boss is cracked about doing ae on time, and 
goes into a fit whin annybody is late?” 

“Thrue? Thrue?” cried Dolan. “Let me tell 

ou, Ryan, how thrue itis. Ifthe boss had prom- 
sed to mate himself at iliven o’clock and was late, 
he’d find himself gone whin he got there. That’s 
how thrue it is!” 


* © 


BOTH ON THEIR GUARD. 


plumber was sent to the house of a wealthy 
broker to make repairs, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. He was taken by the butler into 
the pantry, and was beginning his work when the 
woman of the house entered. 

“James,” she said to the butler, with a sus- 
icious look at the plumber, “remove the silver 
rom the sideboard at once and lock it up.” 

The plumber turned calmly to his assistant and 

handed him his valuables. 

“Tom,” he said, “take my watch and chain and 

these few coppers home to my wife at once, and 
tell her to keep them safe for me.” 


* © 


A LONG RUN. 


long suffering traveller on a single-track rail- 
road ventured to complain to an attendant of 
the exasperating unpunctuality of the service. 


“ The employé remonstrated in virtuous indigna- 
on 


“T’ve been on this line now upwards of eight 
years —’’ he began. 

“Have _ indeed?” interrupted the other, 
sympathet cally. “At what station did you get 
on?” The attendant did not pursue the subject. 


* © 


A STUPID PROLOGUE. 


I was a performance of “Richard ITI,” and a 
poor one, to which the two men from Wilson’s 
Ranch had listened for nearly an hour with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

“Come on out. I’ve had enough of this thing,” 
said one of them at last, but the other hesitated. 

“That guy in the middle o’ the stage was calling 
for a horse a minute ago,” he said in a hoarse 





nu 
whisper. “Let’s hold on till the show begins, any- 
way.” 


Don’t give up. 
Own an EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 


You can havea Record of the lost music, 
and play, it over and over until you have 
mae red music and words. The 
ting pleasure is made permanent. 


An EDISON PHONOGRAPH and EDI- 
N GOLD MOULDED CORDS. give 
this music with all the naturalness an 
leasing quality of the original. It is a 
Freat that asks only trial. 


Here are the 35. EDISON OLD 
poyLpaL Be ‘ORDS for April. Edison 
Dealers throughout the oematry have 
them. Whatever your taste you will find 
some pleasing selections. 


Make a choice, go to an Edison Dealer 
m to 


gs 
nd ask h lay them for you on an 
EDISON HONOG PH. n 





If you cannot reach a dealer, make out 
application like form below the list and 
mail to us, stating catalogue you want. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


1. C. & LANGUAGE COURSES 
TAUGHT BY EDISON 


ee, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 



















New Records for April. 


Al Fresco, Herbert . _Edison Concert aa 
8%4 If Mr. Boston Lawson Has His Way_ Murray 


y 
8955 Jasper, Don’t You Hear Me Calling You? 
nm Duet Collins & Harlan 
8956 A Summer Dream, Bells & ghemes 


8967 He’s Me Pal, Song .... . Miss A 
8958 In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree 1.Gillette 
8959 Panama . Edison Symphony Orchestra 
8960 Birds of a Feather Flock Together B.Roberts 
8961 Longing For You, Song_. Byron G. Harlan 
8962 Magnet March, Losey Edison Military Band 

8963 Farewell, Mister Abner ey 
Billy, 4 - Coes Dad. Murtey © Roberts 

'y, Serio-Comic Song Harry ‘Dono’ 

hubert’s Se H. Kronold 
ey 










8964 

8965 t’s Serenade, Cello Solo 
8966 Bunker Hill, Battle Scene Harlan & 
8967 dfather’s Clock . Edison Mal 
8968 Can I Leave Thee? Ma 

















m e t 
How ndolin_ 8. Siegel 
8969 My Little Dinah Lee, Banjo Acc. B. Roberts 
8970 When the Swallows Homeward ry Abt 

Duet MacDonough & Bieh' 
8971 Yankee Patrol . . m Concert Ban 

a arry Anthony 

‘ong, Comic A. Collins 
erenade, by the composer 

atha” Edison Symphony Orchestra 

8975 Parson Spencer’s Discourse on Adam and Eve 
Len Spencer 

8976 Where the Southern Roses Grow 
Edison Male Quartet 

8977 Coax Me Medley . . Edison Military Band 









Make out application like form below, and 
mail to us, mentioning catalogue wanted. 
NATIONAL Phonograph Catalogue 
on eee ee Catalesue of eloce Records. 
No. 13 Lakeside Ave., 


Orange, N. J. Sample Copy of Phonogram. 
I iecoccansapinshbanguandbibsieysndedepenteséestesconcsimubne 
PEP OIINT UU. <-annvievintensncsgceaGhersaiadsncnependl 
DROP innvcsevediscsececedadss MDI siscccccssscininccncsebiti 
My Phonograph 18 No............22.<0000000 

















Style No. 906. 


A Graceful Figure 


is a natural figure. Observe how | 
the lines of Equipoise Waist 
conform to the nat outlines of 
the body. There is just enough 
pan a to produce comfort and give 


Single Twill, Price $8.00. 








} gracef Sonn 0 hueapemmanares 


E,quipoise 








Waists 


place the support of the clothing on 
the shoulders, where it It 
is the hygienic principle the 
shoulder-straps that has made the 
Equipoise so . Bones are 
removable. Waists easily laundered, 
Sold by leading dealers or sent pre- 
Swe by mail. For full description read 
erris Book. Mailed free on request. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 











Playing Marbles 


or Leap Frog is easy when a boy wears 
Wolverine Suspenders and Hose Support- 
ers. They keep the trousers firm and 
even and hold the stockings neat and 
trim. A boy can’t look untidy nor be 
uncomfortable when 

he wears Wol- 

verine Hose 

Supporters and 

Suspen- 


They outwear 
two common 
ones. ce le 
id. Ask 
Sizes 4 to 16 year 


Always look for the word 
Wolverine on the buckle. 


THE SPIRAL MFG. 0O., 
Mich. 
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“Jockey.” In its 


alifetime. 





New York City. 





The New England 
“Jockey.” 


Boys, you cannot find a bet- 
terwatch than ournewmodel 


ful new case it will give 
you a feeling of pride every 
time you look at it. Pendant 
wind and set, jeweled move- 
ment, plain or fancy dial as 
desired. The “Jockey” is abso- 
lutely guaranteed for accuracy 
and durability and will last you 


Write for The New England Red 
Book. It will tell you all about our 
watches for men and boys; and our Blue Book. describing ladies’ 
watches. These will be sent to any address upon application. 


For Sale by All Jewelers. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


87-89 Maiden Lane, 


Spreckels Buildi 


grace- 
















131-187 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
San Franci 
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What JAP-A-LAC Is. 


When we first advertised JAP-A-LAC six years ago, 
we expended $1500 during an entire year. The adverti- 
sing we are ae in this month’s magazines will cost us 
approximately $40,000. 

he expenditure has grown because we have induced a 
large number of women to try JAP-A-LAC, and whenever 
it is once used we have secured a permanent customer. 

There is hardly a room in any house in America that 
would not be better for a little JAP-A-LAC. 

A chair you consider worthless plus twenty-five cents’ 
worth of JAP-A-LAC, will give you a piece of furniture 
that looks twenty-five dollars’ worth, 

Dead Black JAP-A-LAC will make a fine Flemish 
dining-room out of an extremely ordinary oak furnished 
room. Either Black or White JAP-A-LAC will make new 
and handsome the picture frame that you are quite ready 
to throw away. 

The old table, desk or bookcase that you think is fit 
only for kindling, simply because the varnish is scuffed, 
or because the color is not to your liking, can be brought 
back ae ager y By to its original new value with twenty-five 
cents’ worth of JAP-A-L. 

People who get interested in JAP-A-LAC are pretty 
likely to have beautifully enameled bedsteads instead of 
old, marred iron ones. 

Gloss White or Dead Black JAP=-A-=LAC is used on iron 
fences, radiators, registers, water = and hot-water 
tanks. Dead Black AP-A-LAC applied to a tarnished 
chandelier or gas fixture givesita fintsh closely resembling 











Is a boon to the 
aged, the infant and the 
invalid. A delicious, invigor- 
ating food-drink, nutritious and 
easily digested, that agrees 
with the weakest stomach. 
More wholesome than tea, cof- 
fee or cocoa. It not only stimu- 
lates; it also strengthens and 
invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with 
the nutritive elements of care- 
fully selected malted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a deli- 
cious table drink in a moment b 
gmply stirring in water. The L auch 
Tablets are a convenient quick lunch 
for busy people, and a pleasant, 
wholesome confec tion for children. 

At all druggists. 
Sample mailed free upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, 
and is also sent free, if mentioned. 


A Nu tritious Foor Food: Drink for all Ages | 


the popular b ast wrought iron. 
Most of the JAP-A-LAC that is used is used by women. Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


An intelligent child ten years old will have ~ trouble with 
it, and will take pleasure and gain knowledge in using it. ‘ 

. . Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


The colors of JAP=A=LAC are twelve: 
Walnut, Epochite Green, Brilliant Black, 
ak, Flat White, ow Page ; 
Mahogany, Ox-Blood, Gloss White, ndon, England. fontreal, Canada. 
herry, Dead Black, Ground. 
Besides these there is Natural or Clear JAP-A-LAC. 





WE WILL GLADLY give you a full size quarter-pint 
can tf you will pay the cost of mailin, nf Send us 10 cts. and 
the name of your dealer, and we will mail free, toany point 
in the United States, a sample can of any color you select. 











P-A-LAC, and a color card showing the dif- 
ferent shades. 
To expedite reply, please address, 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
for all purposes, fi 
Dept. K. A. 941 Williamson Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


rae uest we will gladly send an interesting book- 
wh : mit J 


hat ends this eventful history 


Swiilts 








Smoking 


The Food That Children Eat 
Because They Like It 
As delicious as it looks; as 
satisfying as it is appetizing. 


Morning—noon—night 


The fine flavor of Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
suggests greatest skill in the careful smoking of selected 
pieces over slow burning fires of hickory wood. 

“Premium” products are especially famous for their 
delicate flavor. Sold by leading dealers. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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ABISCO ® °'SA®... 


because of all’ thing ovable they 


Se 

are most to be ord. | 

Fairy confections, sweet as the 
budding blossoms. s 

Thin strips as fight as sunshine, 
concealing between pr a luscious 
cream that forms a #Herfect unity with 
any ice or beverage and tempts you 
beyond resistance. 


Flavored with Chocolate, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Mint. oY 


FESTINO-another confection, like an 


almond in appearance and flavor, with a shell 
q that dissolves on your tongue and surprises you 


with a delightful kernel of cream. 


Se NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


oy 











